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any considerable 
tity of celery is to be 
d, everything should be 


in readiness beforehand so 


the crop may 
in quickly. In the 
the plants should be 
required so-that 


it may be easily pulled up 
by hand; for any quantity 
less than 4 or 5 acres of 
celery this work can be 
done with spades, but on a 
larger scale a machine for 
digging should be used. The 
digger most commonly em- 
ployed consists of a steel 
blade 5 or 6 inches wide, % 
in thick, sharpened on one 
edge. 

The cutting blade should 
be turned up at the ends, 
the width between the up- 
turned ends being about 18 
or 20 inches. The blade is 


of an 
and two wheels, and 
be so arranged that 
in the soil may be 
Two horses are 
draw the cut- 
in order to 
dle the row. The depth 
set the cutting blade 
be determined by the 
makes in passing 
the roots of the 
the idea being to 
the roots just at the 
of the thick, fleshy 


red to 
machine 


ery should be loosened 
as removed to the 
house, as a short ex- 
to the sun after the 
have been disturbed is 
injurious and detracts 
its keeping qualities. 
é celery is not too ten- 
the handling from. the 
to storehouse may be 
without the 
of boxes; otherwise a 
of boxes should be 
ded, each 12 by.12 by 
28 inches, constructed 
64-inch lumber for the 
and % inch for the 


[To Page 263.] 
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PRIZE WINNING NEW JERSEY FIELD CORN 


HEN judging some corn at the last meeting of the New Jersey state board of agri- 
, culture, Prof W. A. Henry, of the Wisconsin experiment station said: “Though 
New Jersey is not recognized as one of the great corn growing states, some as fine ear corn 
is produced here as ever grew in the famous corn belt of the west.” American Agri- 
culturist readers have not forgotten the laugh New Jersey farmers had on Mr Baird, 
the husband of Mrs Baird, master of the Minnesota state grange, at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the national grange. Brother Baird brought half a dozen ears of corn from 
Misnesota, to show. New Jersey farmers what corn really was. Corn of the same 
variety, grown in New.Jersey, placed alongside the Minnesota product was nearly twice 
as large. It is needless to say Brother Baird was surprised. He took home some of 
the Jersey products to show his friends that corn would grow elsewhere. As in the 
corn’ producing states, there are local varieties that have taken local pre-eminence, but 
have not been listed in the seedsmen’s catalogs. Chester County Mammoth White, shown 
on the left above, is famous throughout New Jersey, and has attracted the attention of 
seedsmen, but Large Red Flint, on the right, has not yet reached this distinction, These 
varieties were prize winners at the New Jersey state fair, photographed for this page. 
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OLDS 


ENGINES 


“BEST BY EVERY TEST. 
U.S.GF ” REPORT. 


This engine is ready to run 
when you get it, fill it with 
gasoline throw on the switch, turn the 


see ger wheel—that’s all. . 

No pipe to connect, nothing Write us to tell you about 
to set up, no foundation to our liberal proposition that 
make, no experience required. will save you money, 

Tt is the most practical en- We guarantee every Olds 
; gine for the farmer, because it Engine to run properly. You 
is always ready, compact, ad- take no risk in buying it. 
' justed and can be moved any- There is an agent near by to 
where. see that everything is all right. 

The price is right—the qual- Send for catalog showing: 3 
ity is the standard of the U. to 50 h. p. engines and get 
S. Government, who use it. our interesting offer. 


OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


Main Office—006 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 
Boston—69-%§ Washington St.,.N. Binghamton, N. Y.—23 Washington St. Philadelphis—isis Market St. 
x Kansas City, Mo.—1226 Eleventh St. Minnea polis—8i3 So. Front St. Omaba—i0is Farnum St 
£ 
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Gen-as-co Ready Roofing 
—get it, if you don’t want 


any more leaks. 


Gen-as’-co is made of the only permanent waterproofer 
—Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 

There are coal-tar preparations, make-believe asphalts, 
and various “‘oids” and “ites” that keep your house or barn 
dry for a while, but if you want to do away with roof-troubles 
completely, you want Gen-as’-co. 

Doesn’t crack in the cold, or give way to wind, or any 
kind of weathe 

Ask your dealer. Refuse anything “ just as good.” 

Write for samples, and reasonable Book Q. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 





MANUAL OF — 
Corn Judging 


By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 







Hydraulic or Rock Drilling Machines 
to drill any sized wells to any 
depth. Operated by Steam or 
Gasoline Engines or Horse 
Power. Dept. 9. 





Sparta, Wisconsin,¥U. S. A 





The advanced methods of corn judging and all _- 

the available information on this subject are incor- 

d in this work. t is especially we ~y- to 

rs interested in Improvement of corn, for corn 

—, ——— or etc. Profusely illus- 

with p! graphe of ears of the leading varie- 

ties of corn, desirable ears contrasted with undesir- 

able and kernels. In addition the score cards used 
in the corn states are given. 5x7 inches, $0.50. 





GOES LIKE SIXTY 


SELLS ron SIXTY 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette St. Marquette Bldg. 
New York Chicago 





POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 


| A Comfortable and Convenient Hen House 


| WwW. B. LLOYD, MARION COUNTY, ILL 


I have built many henhouses since 
as am l1l-year-old boy I began keep- 
ing hens. The last one was 48 feet 


long and 12 feet wide, 4 feet high in 


rear and 7 feet in front. - It was built 
with 2x4 scantling for the framework, 
all the timbers being 2 feet apart. 
The sheathing of the roof was com- 
mon boards surfaced, that of the 
sides and ends dropsiding. The roof 
was shingled and the window sash 








covered with white cotton cloth in- 
stead of being filled with glass. 
The bill of lumber was: 
| ee ea @ $20.00 $2.88 
ae eS rae g 17.50 6.21 
ae ES een 17.50 5.04 
700 feet sheathing....@ 16.00 11.20 
712 feet drop siding...@ 25.00 17.80 
| 6200 shingles......... @ 2.50 15.50 
4-14 blind stops 
ee EO Sea @ -75 .90 
Half bunch lath....... @ 25 13 
52 1x4—14 feet flooring 
65 1x4—16 feet : @ 19.00 11.19 
3 1x4—16 stuff....... @ 16.00 -25 
Total of lumber bill $72.09 


Well Drilling Machinery 


I think hens do better in compara- 
tively small flocks, so planned to di- 
vide this house into four compart- 
ments, and when building placed the 
windows and inside studding for 
three partitions, with that in view. 
The above bill of lumber does not in- 
clude what was afterward used in the 
partitions; they were built of lumber 
I. had on hand, lath for doors and 
wire netting. A building of this size 
might be divided into eight compart- 
ments each for 25 hens of the smaller 

















saws, a square, a spirit level and 
hammers. The sills were halved at 
the corners, and the roof rafters 
nailed to the plates without sawing 
notches in them; that is, they were 
nauea on with their edges resting on 
the corner of the plate. The roof 
sheathing was put on as close as I 
could get it. After inclosing the 
building the windows were covered 
with l-inch mesh wire netting and 
sash made from the 120 feet of blind 
stops, there being two crossbars in 
each sash. The framing was done by 
halving the joints and nailing with 
small wire nails. The sash was cov- 
ered with cotton cloth, which cost 
$1.40. The netting cost $1.65. 

Before putting in the roosting 
closet the 1x4 stuff was used to fit in 
between the roof and the back plate 
as ‘tight as ft could be fitted between 
the rafters to make as nearly as pos- 
sible air-tight. Then 2x4x12 feet 
long were spiked to the back stud- 
ding 2 feet from the sill. Forty-two 
inches from the back wall 2x4 stud- 
ding were set up 12 feet apart and 
purlines fitted on top of them; 4 feet 
from the front three more posts were 
set for the partition doors to swing 
from and purlines fitted on top of 
them. The doors being 2% feet wide, 
three more posts were set that dis- 
tance from the last ones mentioned 
and spiked to roof rafters. 

To build the roosting closet the re- 
maining 2x4x12 are spiked to the wall 
side of the posts, set 3% feet from 
the north wall 2 feet from thé floor. 
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breeds or for 12 to 15 of the larger 
ones. 

The house faces the south and has 
four windows 8x3% feet. The only 
outside door is at the. west end of the 
south side. As it is 2% feet wide, 
the west one of the four windows is 
only 7% feet long. 

In constructing the biilding the 


lumber was divided as follows: 


roof rafters 


25 





SPARTA IRON WORKS Co | 


SELts Line x7 SEO | 


kz 2. eer eee Ul! ce 
20 front studs. <6. occ cece were 2x4x14 “ 
& & eee llCt ee 
3 partition studs..........2x4xl14 “ 
1 oie GO vicesccets ae. 
12 sills and plates..........2x4x16 * 
2 = git ass 2x4x13 “ 
4 window frames .........2x4x16 “ 
S Paes «i.e Jisseness nae * 
8 dropping board joists....2x4xl2 “ 
Flooring the roosting closet and 


making the outside door took 14 feet 
of flooring, and ceiling the closet the 
16-feet flooring. The blind stops 
made the window sash and the lath 
the stops for the sash. The first 4200 
| shingles were taid 4 inches to the 
weather and the remaining 2000 4%. 
The nails cost $3.05, hinges and hooks 
$1 and tarred feit 45 cents. The build- 
ing was given one coat of red paint, 
whick cost $1.50 

The work was done by the farm 
bands and the tools used were two 











KEROSENE ENGINES 


15, 18, 20 Horse Power. Manufactured solely by THE TEMPLE PUMP CO,, 15th and Meagher 


Great Saving of Cost in O, 
Gasolene Engines— 





Adapted for Fg ¥ °F Pacem 
o wer—o, 5, 7, 
Streets: CHICAGO, tone 
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SIDE ELEVATION OF MR LLOYD'S POULTRY HOUSE 


A strip of heavy tarred felt paper 
was then tacked to the back studding 
up from the 2 x 4, spiked to them 
and turned up on the roof rafters as 
far as it would reach, making a wind 
proot joint where the roof and wall 
join. The back and the’ roof up to 
the first row of posts was then ceiled. 
beginning at the 2x4 spiked to the 
wall. The west end of the building 
for 3% feet out from the back and 
down to within 2 feet of the floor is 
then covered with tarred felt and 
ceiled with flooring. The 14-foot floor- 
ing is then used to lay a floor from 
the ceiled back to the 2x4 spiked to 
the first row of posts. This gives a 
dry, wind proof closet with an open 
front to the south. -The roosts are 
placed on a level with each other 8 
inches from the floor. Except. in 
very severe weather this closet will 
be warm enough for even Leghorns. 
Then a curtain of cotton cloth or 
gunny sacking may be hung from the 
purline to the floor of the closet and 
the hens will be eozy and warm. In 
our climate the curtain is unneces- 
sary. The advantages of this closet 
are, a warm roosting place with an 
abundance of air without wind or 
drafts and the whole floor space of 
she building for a scratching room, a 


| very essential requisite in profitable 
| winter ege production. 


The most valuable features of this 
henhouse, in our estimation, are the 
{To Page 264] 
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MANURING THE RACE TRACK MEADOW 


We produce a quantity of manure with a 
large percentage of straw from our racing 
stables, the grooms not practicing economy 
in bedding. The Rockland county fair and 
several other meetings are held on our track. 
We are much in doubt what to do with ma- 
nure to get best results and not lose it from 
burning. We’produce no other crop than 
hay. The soil is light and sandy underneath, 
so manure we think should go on top. If 
we now after gathering crop place manure 
on fields direct from stables, too much straw 
makes a mulch and we are afraid will not 
rot and disappear. Our stables are located 
near fields and we have been advised to build 
a pit of cement 40xl5x6 feet deep and put 
in manure occasionally, wetting to keep 
moist, but would this rot the straw if too 
wet? We now have a large heap of manure 


‘and are anxious to save some part of it. It 


is piled in open field, as.our barns have no 
cellars and we keep only horses. We would 
like to know the best year-around disposal of 
above; ie, when grass is growing, etc.— 
{(D. H. C€ 
ANSWERED BY L. L. VAN SLYKE 

In the case of horse manure containing 
much .straw, the most economical way of 
utilizing it as a surface application in grow- 
ing grass is to allow it to decompose or rot 
partially. In bringing about this partial rot- 
ting, it would not be advisable to use the 
method of putting in a pit. The simplest, 
but not-the best, method is to make a large 
heap out of doors and let it stand some 
months. This method has the advantage of 
simplicity and the least amount of labor. It 
has the disadvantage of loss of plant food 
materials, 1, through leaching, if the season 
is wet, and 2, through destructive fermenta- 
tions if the season is dry. These losses can 
be controlled to a 
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somewhat in order to make sure that destruc 
tive fermentations will not occur. 

When muck or sod or some similar ma- 
terial is not used, it will be well to use 
ground gypsum as an absorbent, applying 
at the rate of about 75 pounds to a ton of 
manure. In place of gypsum, one can use 
finely ground rock undissolved phosphate. 
This has good absorbent power and has the 
advantage of adding phosphoric acid to the 
manure, a constituent in which animal ma- 
nures are deficient. While the undissolved 
rock phosphate is not readily available, it 
becomes so to a considerable extent when 
mixed with fermenting manure. The ad- 
vantage of using this/form of phosphate in 
the manure heap is obvious 

A much~Setter method than leaving the 
manure heap out of doors is to place it 
under a shed to protect it from rain and 
sun. The fermentations can thus be more 
completely controlled and the losses reduced 
to a minimum. Another precaution should 
be observed and that is not to have the heap 
toosloose and open. It should be compact 
in order to obtain the best results. When 
the manure has decomposed so the straw 
has become a soft, dark mass, it can be spread 
on the grass lands. The best results will be 
secured, if the application is made as early 
as possible in spring. 


The Cost of Hauling is greatly reduced by 
changing the character of the load.. Two big 


horses and a big wagon would be needed to 
haul milk where a light outfit would handle 
the cream. If the cream were turned into but- 
ter—well, figure it out yourself 


JUSTICE TO THE DAIRY CALF 
PROF F. C. MINKLER, N J EXPERIMENT STATION 


Dairy calves are usually sadly neglected 
animals, especially when the common and 
popular method of reinforcing a dairy herd 
is by the purchase of mature cows from drov- 
ers. If the young things are not disposed 
of to the law-evading butcher or bob-buyer, 
who contracts with the farmers for their 
calves at so much a bob, it is generally their 
misfortune to occupy a wee small area.in the 
neglected cow stable, where little attention 
is given for either their feed or comfort. 
Usually a short, stout rope holds them in 
place, else a filthy pen is given over for their 
confinement. 

Scarcity of room compels them to occupy 
these cramped quarters all winter long, and 
when spring does come, the  pot-bellied 
dwarfs are turned into the backyard weed 
lot and expected to regain their long-lost 
vitality on a scanty ration that would almost 
starve a goose. What sight is more pitiful 
than a drove of such ungainly specimens in 
fly time, as they huddle together seeking 
shade from the adjoining wire fence, wag- 
ging thetr tails trying to rid their hairless, 
skinny frames from the attacks of the multi- 
tude of biters that swarm about them to sap 
their already taxed vitality? Clabbered milk 
and stale water constitute the gist of their 


ration, while the tongue-stinging weeds are © 


expected to furnish roughage and increase 
palatability. These stunted runts seldom 
make profitable cows, but rather insure un- 
dersized, weak-chested, slab-sided females, 
whose constitutions are necessarily weakened 

and whose chances 





considerable extent 
by the exercise of 
certain precautions, 


even when the heap 
is made out of doors. 
The heap may be 


made in layers, 
somewhat in the fol- 
lowing manner: A 
layer of manure 


about a foot deep, 
then a layer of fine, - 
dried muek 1 or 2 
inches deep, repeat- 
ing alternately. In 
place of muck, one 
may use fresh grass 
sod. These materials 
act in two ways: l, 
they hold moisture 
and tend to keep the 
moisture and temper- 
ature of the mass 
more uniform, thus 
preventing destruc- 
tive fire-fanging, and 
2, they absorb any 
ammonia that may 
be formed and large- 
ly prevent its escape 
into the air. In dry 
seasons, the heap 
should be moistened 





her class at the last international. 
lllinois. For a two-year-old she is well filled out,- has heavy bone 


splendid, large animal. This mare is a type one should strive’ to attain. 





CHAMPION TWO-YEAR-OLD SHIRE MARE AT 1906 INTERNATIONAL 


The ‘accompanying illustration shows the two-year-old Shire mare which was first in 
She is owned. by the Truman Pioneer stud farm of 


- of making profitable 
milkers are greatly 
hampered. Young- 
sters of this class 
are unsightly brutes. 

But what is .more 
charming and attrac- 
tive than a well-fed, 
shapely, growthy, 
dairy calf? The fine 
glossy coat of hair 
indicates health and 
vigor; the spreading 
barrel and extended 
chest show a  devo- 
tion to its intended 
function, while the 
clean cut face, the 
expressive eye, the 
lean neck and in- 
curved flanks, all in- 
dex the qualities 
rated as necessary in 
profitable milk mak- 


ers. Since the end 
to be attained is milk 
rather than beef 


production, the calf 
should be _—ittrained 
from infancy and fed 
foods which are con- 
ducive to growth 


and will ke a 
ila wid rather than flesh. 
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forming. Fat, sleek, rotund dairy calves are 
not to be desired, but rather there should 
be an absence of inelination to convert their 
feed into flesh. More attention should be 
given in developing size, spread of body and 
other characteristics found in our best dairy 
cows. The fat making habit is a wrong 
one to encourage or establish. 

The ideal dairy calf should give promise 
of developing into a functional dairy cow, 
one whose external make-up gives every-evi- 
dence of the animal’s ability to devour large 
quantities of food and to make milk from 
all excess food material not required to keep 
the body in a strong and healthy condition. 
In order to get this sort of cow, we must 
start the calf in that direction. The young- 
ster should suckle for a couple of days, as 
the first milk, or eolostrum, is a splendid 
agent toward regulating ‘the digestive and 
excretory systems. Three feeds a day should 
be allowed rather than have the calf run 
with its mother and nurse at will. It is 
more often too much, rather than too little 
milk that upsets a young calf and invites 
scours, scurf and other common troubles. 

Clean quarters with an abundance of light 
and bedding will prevent navel infection, 
while a teaspoonful of @¢ried blood meal 
placed on the youngster’s tongue near its 
base, just before feeding time, will cheek 
undue looseness of the bowels. Only sweet, 
wholesome milk should be given for the first 
three or four weeks, but even then the calf 
sheuld not receive more than ten to 16 pounds 
of milk a day at this age, and never more 
than 20 pounds of skim milk for the first 
day’s ration, then daily add one pound more 
of skimmilk and increase the new milk at 
the same ratio wntil at the emd of 12 days 
the complete change is made. No’ disturb- 
ance of the active systems will be encoun- 
tered by such precautions. 

Oil meal or some flaxseed jelly should be 
added to the skimmilk to replace the fat 
removed by the separator. Oil meal gruel is 
made by steeping oil meal in water, while the 
jelly is made by boiling flaxseed. A tea- 
spoonful of either mixture, gradually in- 
creased until two or three spoonfuls are 
added, will make a good substitute for the 
cream removed. This constitutes the drink, 
but by coaxing the calves to nibble at ground 
oats, bran er corn meal, by placing a handful 
in their mouths after drinking and by hay- 
ing a mixture always before them, one will 
experience little difficulty in raising the 
calves. 

Secend crop clover or cut alfal*a is greatly 
relished and is very appropriate’ Next in 
importanee to the feed and milk given are 
the utensils used in the feeding process. 
Sour, foul-smelling pails ov «tale grain in the 
moistened feed boxes are disturbers of the 
digestive system, and no calf can thrive un- 
less it is healthful, wnless its surroundings 
are wholesome and cheerful. Too mary 
promising dairy heifer calves are ruined by 
heavy feeding of corn, timothy hay, eter, and 
as a result make butcher eows rather than 
dairy eows. Feed for vigor and growth 
rather than flesh and beauty. 


Everybody Wants Cood Roads—With due 


respect to the veracity and good intentions of 
thousands who mMsist they want good roads, 
I must confess I do not believe it. In other 
words, I believe that #though a few, imdividu- 
ally, desire good roads, collectfvely, we, the 
American people, do not. When the people of 
the United States have really ~- '*a some- 
thing, when they have unitediy demanded 
that something, they have never failed te cet 
it.—fR. B. Thompson, Columbus County, 0. 


Bae |) eae ~ CALL ABOUT THE FARM 


CORN GROUND WHEAT PROFITABLE 
S. B. HARTMAN, MICHIGAN 

In looking over my farm ledger for the 
last two years I notice a comparison between 
the cost, yield, and-returns from the. two 
crops of wheat in the rotation—clover, corn, 
wheat, wheat—-which may be of interest to 
readers, so I give below the results in tabu- 
lated form: 

ONE ACRE WHEAT 


FPellowing wheat 
Gross Net 
Cost Yield Price Returns Returns 
MEE cocevestepvecetied $13.14 3k bu (8.67 $20.17 4.63 
TES cccecccansnisecves 6.60 % bu 75 7.13 
ose 96 68 Following Corn . Payor 


¢rross Net Corn 
Cost Yield Price Returns Returns Ground 
cgccsscelll 25 bu $0.67 $17.42 $10.97 $3.34 
OG ....... 0 14 bu 75 10.50 6.13 5.60 
The 1905 crop was a good yield, but qual- 
ity was damaged by very wet weather at 
harvest time ,making price low. The 1906 
crop was nearly ruined by being covered with 
ice durimg a bare winter. Labor of self and 
team was charged at $l a day each and other 
expenses at actual cost. Manure was applied 
to the erops following wheat, more in. 1905 
than in 1906, and the haul was much farther, 
which is the chief difference in cost of the 
two crops. No charge was made for the 
manure except time of hauling and spreading. 
The results show a net return per acre 
in favor of the corn ground wheat of $3.34 
in 19905, wnen the crop was good, and $5.60 
in 1906, when the crop was poor. The differ- 
ence in the cost of the two crops is chiefly in 
tre preparation for the crop. The last cul- 
tivation of the corn was charged to the fol- 
lowing wheat crop, two more cultivations 
given after cutting, and the wheat drilleq,in 
between the rows of shocks. In following 
wheat, I have always obtained good results 
barrowed several times before drilling. 
While the net returns in both cases are 
low, showing that the margin of profit in 
growing wheat for 67 or 75 eents is small, yet 
I had pay for the labor of myself and team 
in addition and the land is steadily improving 
under the system of rotation and manurimg. 
Although few in our locality follow corn with 
wheat I have always obtained good  reselts 
from it and satisfactory returns for my labor. 
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CHICAGO’S LARGEST TRUCK FARM 

Three generations of the Budtong family 
have been in the vegetable growing and 
piekling business in the vicinity of Chicago. 
Their. farm of 900 acres has furnished all 
kinds of truck to the Chicago market for the 
past 60 years. The output of vegetables has 
been very large, especially of onions, whieh 
has averaged about $45,000 each year. 
This large truck farm is marmaged and a 
large portion of its stock owned by Mr LE. 
A. Budlong. Mr Budlong came to Chieago in 
the early 50’s and today has an almost per- 
fect organization in the growing and disposal 
of his various farm crops. 

Mr L. A. Budlong is the pioneer in the busi- 
ness of raising onion sets. In speaking of bis 
start, Mr Budlong said to an editeria!l repre- 
sentative of this journal: . 

“TI eame into this section in IS57 from 
Rhode Island and started to raise onions for 
pickles. My reason for entering this specialty 
wes because there was no one else in the 
business in this country at that time. 
I have raised as high as 200 aeres of sets 
and have empleyed at various times as many 
as 1000 people on my farm to harvest the crop 
and very seldom does a dag go by ai amy 
time in which there are less than 300 people 
at work tending this crop. 

“T use black seed to raise the sets, sowing 
them the latter part of April ex the early part 
of May fn selecting sets for **e different 
markets, I study the demand each neaéees as 





to color; for instance,the southern trade will 
not take anything other than red sets, the 
north yellow and red; I have no favorite va- 
rieties. Onion sets are small onions which are 
planted out in the spring instead of seed. They 
are about three-fourths inch in diameter and 


do not grow to seed as do larger onions, bet 
form a new bulb, which is much larger than 
when grown from seed. Advantage has been 
taken of this fact and they are planted out for 
early summer markets. 3 

“My method of planting is to have 
the land in the same condition as if 
onion seed were being planted. I wsu- 
ally put on 30 to 50 toms of manure per acre 
and practice clean cultivation, plant as early 
in the sprimg as I can work the ground. | 
have found that sets will stand IHittle frost 
better than too much heat. I always aim to 
get these sets so that the southern growers 
ean get to the northern market three or four 
weeks earlier than can the other growers. I 
plant all varieties and have no favorites. Wh-t 
the market wants is what I sim to supply. 
The land is marked off in drills about 12 
inches apart and the seed are sown very close- 
ly together, to crowd the seedling so that 
they cannot grow too large. If the sets grow 
toe large, it is impossible to use them for any 
other purpose, except for pickling and the de- 
mand for this purpose is very limited. If the 
sets grow too large, they sheuld be pulled im- 
mediately. They are taken up im August, as 
soon as ripe, being plucked by hand. They 
are kept in cold storage all winter and when 
ready for market. are sorted by running 
through a sereen mesh.” 


IN THE PICKLE DEPARTMENT 


The pickle department, under the manage- 
ment of Mr E, A. Budlong, a son of the senior 
member of the firm, was also visited. Over 
$1,000,000 worth of pickles are consumed an- 
nually in Chicago, and the Buédlong pickle 
company, whieh is a side issue on this farm, 
has always been a leader in supplying this 
trade, their annual output is worth about 
$100,000. 

“Four years ago,” said Mr Budfong, “we 
raised all the cucumbers that we pickled, 
about 125,000 pounds a year capacity. Now 
all this is changed. Cucumbers for the past 
four years have ceased to be a truck farm 
product in the vicinity of Chicago. Fhe blight 
struck us four years ago and, notwithstand- 
ing the combined efforts of the United States 
department of agrieulture and our own un- 
tiring work the disease has mot been even 
ehecked. All our cucumbers now come to us 
from Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan and parts of 
Towa and Indiana.” 4 

During this time the faetory was being in- 
spected. Tiny tims, midgets, gerkins, dill and 
numerous other brands and many different 
kinds of vegetables were seen in the pickling 
vats. Large wats 16x8 feet sta-’es, holding 
1400 bushels were full of pickles. The brine 
in which they floated was Made to sewch a con- 
sistency that it would float an exe or potato. 
'™ -- are kept in these vats for °” indefinite 
time, the shortest peried being 30 @ays for 
euring and sometimes this extends to three 
Years awaiting the demands of the market. 
From the pickling vats they are sorted into 


six sizes by mechanieal sifters and. thev ro 
then separated further by hand into six other 
sizes. They are then put into vv egar and 
spiced syrups to get the delicate favors that 
make each brand se distinctive. When asked 
as to the details of his system of tending 
this crop, Mr B. A. Budlong said: 

CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLING AND MARKETING 

“We aim to sient between June 5 and 16, 
weether voncli!sac:s perm:tifne\.. In; eood 
weather the crop wi! mmture and bear in six 





FRUIT 


weeks. Seven or eight seeds are dropped at 
each hill, the dropping being done by an 
adapted corn planter. When these seeds come 
up, the young plants are weeded out to three 
vines toa hill. The hills are located in checks 
4 or 5 feet apart so that the vines completely 
eover the ground. They will bear until the 
first frost. A vine will make a dozen blos- 
soms. AS soon as the young fruits appear, we 
pluck them and immediately another set 
starts. We go over the field ever, other day, 
for it is a well-known fact that a blossom to- 
day will be an 8-inch cucumber inside of 24 
hours. We try to do the separating of the cu- 
eumbers when we salt them. 
YIELDS AND PRICES 

“The only cultivation the field gets is what- 
ever may be necessary to keep the weeds 
down. The average yield per acre is about 125 
bushels. Some of our land has produced as 
high as 500 bushels to the acre. The contract 
price on the mar*¢t is 60 cents a bushel, 
though this has gone as low as 35 cents per 
bushel in bad years. The price this year of 
60 cents is rather high. This is the contract 
price that pickle manufacturers make to 
growers over the several states and is subject 
to variations according to locality and condi- 
tion of erops. 

“We have tried all kinds of manures and 
fertilizers on this farm in handling the crop. 
Horse manure has given us the best results. 
We sometimes have used as high as 80 tons to 
an acre, in fact we always try to harrow, 
plow and put on a hill all that we can possi- 
bly work into the soil. After the land has 
been manured, it is plowed well, pulverized 
and chécked ready for the hills. We have 
used some compost on the soil and it is excel- 
lent, but in Chicago composting is rather ex- 
pensive. Nitrate of soda has been used to 2 
slight extent as a top-dressing and has given 
good results, but it is also expensive.” 








This Is the Age of up-to-date methods in 
farming. I rotate my crops as follows: Oats 
and clover on cornstalk land; corn on sod or 
second sod. I always aim to keep a good 
supply of live stock.—[L. E. .Black, Mont- 
gomery County, Ind. 


HOW CHOICE FRUITS ARE COLORED 


H. E. VAN DEMAN 


One of the chief attractions of the fruits 
that are sold on our markets, and that wins 
purchasers for them at good prices, is their 
color. A fruit may be good in flavor, but 
if it is not attractive to the eye, it is not 
likely to sell nearly so well as one of poorer 
quality that has been decorated by ‘nature 
with beautiful coloring. Usually, the more 
brilliant the colors, the more ready the sale. 
Most customers buy largely with their eyes. 
Contrasted colors on the same fruit are more 
attractive than solid or plain colors. Peaches 
with rosy cheeks always find readier sale 
than those without them, even though their 
ground colors be good. Striped or blushed 
apples sell better than those which are plain 
yellow, red or green. Two or more colors 
formed by nature, side-by side, always har- 
monize, athough they may be quite different. 
We need not study how we may make them 
appear beautiful, for nature will take care 
of that important matter. Our effort should 
be to understand how to help nature lay on 
the colo1 

There are several things necessary to the 
natural coloring of fruits, of which are mois- 
ture, heat, light and the proper elements in 
the soil, and in available forms. Indeed, 
nearly all plant growth depends on all these 
being supplied .in abundance. The growth 
of mushrooms in perfect darkness is an ex- 
ception to this rule, and they. have almost 
nothing to recommend them but their nitrog- 
enous flavor and food vaue. The action 
of the sun is the most potent factor in elabo- 
rating the elements and thus developing the 
desirable qualities in our fruits. 

There are great variations of these ele- 
ments and conditions, as they are found in 
nature, and they bring about very different 
results. In dark and cloudy regions fruits 
are far less highly colored than where the 
sun shines brightly. This is one of the rea- 
sons why apples and other fruits of the 
Rocky mountain region and the Pacific coast 
are so beautiful. The climate is arid in its 
character, especially during the growing and 
ripefiing seasons, and the purity and dryness 


AND TRUCK INTERESTS 


_ ash, 

















SOME GOOD SPECIMENS OF THE SMOCK FREESTONE PEACH 


[5] 


of the air, combined with almost steady sun- 
shine, are just the conditions needed to bring 
out the most brilliant and also the most deli- 
cate coloring to be found on any fruits in 
America. 

But it does not matter how pure the air 
may be, nor how much sunshine, if the prop- 
er elements are not in the soil from which 
the coloring matter may be extracted. There 
are several minerals that are absolutely es- 
sential to the coloring of fruits. Among 
iron, magnesia and potash. It is 
beyond our ability to fully understand how 
these elements are so elaborated by the 
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these are 


organs of the different trees and plarts as 
to give the wonderful and variable color 
effects. From the same soil, and under the 


same climatic conditions, one is red, another 
white, and still another blue. It is all due 
to the mysterious alchemy of plart life. With- 
out the crude elements from which the pig- 
ments are extracted, the water in which they 


are dissolved, and carried throughout the 
entire system, the heat to facilitate the 
action, and the active rays of the sun to 


deftly separate and recombine all these ma- 
terials, there would be no beautifully colored 
fruits. They are all needed, apd all work 
together harmoniously to produce the resuks 
that we so much admire and enjoy. 

But, as has been said, all the necessary 
materials and conditions are required. In 
most cases, especially where the soil has not 
been long cropped, there is a sufficient sup- 
ply of plant foods, and in available forms, 
for all needs of the developing crops. The 
granitic and volcanic soils of the west are 
unusually rich in the mineral foods, but 
these may become depleted, and are some- 
times naturally poor in certain elements. 
Experience has taught us that we must re- 
plenish where and when there is need. The 
general health or vigor of fruit bearing trees 
and plants must be maintained if the best 
results are obtained, but without the proper 
balance of plant rations, as well as normal 
conditions, this cannot be. 

Lime is often needed, and so is pot- 
phosphorus and a few other miner- 
als. Fortunately, iron, which is one of the 
most essential of the coloring properties, is 
usually contained in all arable soils in suf- 
ficient quantities.and in available forms. 
Potash, which has a great influence over the 
perfection of both the flavor and color of 
fruits is, unfortunately, not nearly so gen- 
erally present in abundance, or not in avail- 
able forms. There is no plant food that is 
applied to fruit crops with such beneficial 
effects as potash. This is best supplied from 
the several commercial forms, such as mu- 
riate and sulphate of potash, and is needed to 
perfect the fruits. 

Some fruit growers say that potash is the 
paint that nature uses to make her colors. 
Whether this is true or not there is no doubt 
that we can materially add to the marketable 
value of our fruits by supplying available 
potash to the soil in very many cases. An 
application of 200 pounds per acre of either 
muriate or sulphate of potash is almost sure 
to help any orchard or other fruit planta- 
tion. Try this for a few years, along ith 
other plant foods and good tillage, and notice 
the results. Certain roots or trees should be 
left without the potash to show the contrast. 


Egg Production is a more important sub- 
ject to study than egg preservation. it starts 
with hatching eggs laid by hens that have 


This peach is one of the standard late varieties which usually ripens 4n early October. 
It is a large, yellow fruit with a bright yellow flesh, red toward the stone; has moderate flavor 
and is rather juicy, but separates readily from the stone. It is a good variety for drying and 
well adapted to sections in the latitude.of New Jersey, where it is principally grown. This peach, 
when dried, forms one of the most attractive dried peaches to be found upon the market, owing 
to its deep yellow color. It is sometimes known as Beer’s Smock: 


made good egg laying records. It continues 
with hatching early and concludes with man- 
aging properly at all times. Each year must 
be an improvement on the preceding. 
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Cranberry Crop Proves Nearly Normal 


Matured and harvested under rather 
unusual conditions, the cranberry 
crop of 1907 is now practically all in 
sight. Following its plan to inform 
Subscribers at the very earliest mo- 
ment tegarding conditions, American 
Agriculturist -presents this week its 
figures. covering probable yield of 
cranberries. in the .commercial beit. 
These show a total of. littte~More 
than¥;000,000 bushels, or. a little 
less than a-year ago, and considerably 
short of what. might be construed a 
bumper yield in the three states 
where grown, providing conditions in 
the cranberry area were uniformly 
favorable in any one season. In other 
words, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Mas- 
sechusetts, Michigan and Long Island 
can, under perfect conditions, turn off 
a crop of approximately _ 1,500,000 
bushels cranberries. But in actual 
practice, this is seldom if ever at- 





tained. 

This season *the east shows up 
with nearly an average crop, while 
the west, and this means chiefly 
Wisconsic, is quite deficient. New 
Jersey apparently has. a_é slightly 
larger .crop than a year ago, but 
much less than in 1903. Long 


Island .does. not “cut ..much. of a 
figure, but that part of New York can 
always be depended upon for several 
thousand bushels of berries. - The 
Cape Céd crop is uneven, much of 
the fruit rather small in size, but 
making a good total. 

This summary is made upon the 
basis of a satisfactory harvest period 
right now, covering the last half of 
Soptember. - For «be it. known, the 
crop is; about. two i weeks - late; and 
very sensitive, requiring just the-right 
kind of weather to fulfill expectations. 
The east has been having too much 
rain latterly, following: a leng period 
of drouth, so.there,is an element of 
uncertainty in the final outcome, 
making it possible that these figures 
may be somewhat modified a little 
later. But in the main they may be 
regarded as accurately showing the 
volume of the commercial crop of 
cranberries, 

CRANBERRY CROP. OF U S IN. BUSHELS 

[In round thousands, last three ciphers omitted. ] 

: a a ee ee 
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Total 1,070 1,170 . 85 1,13 1,000. 6 80 

The crop will not move in earnest 
until October. Some early sales may 
be noted of eastern fruit at $5 to $6 
per barrel, occasionally $6,50. for 
early varieties, at loading points in 
New Jersey and Massachusetts, and 
a few sales of attractive Wisconmsin 
fruit at $7.50 to $8.50..The main crop 
will, as usual, go into cold storage 
u-til the autumn is further along. 
The demand is limited throughout 
October, but is always expected to in- 
crease rapidly with November. Last 
winter some very high ‘figures were 
realized late in the season, and long 
pftor growers had, as a rule, disposed 
of their crops; but, of course, the 
middlemen carried the risk. 

™he season proved rather trying for 
the impartant eastern crops of New 
Jersey and Massachusetts. In New 
Jersey the spring was cold, late and 
wet, greatly interfering with bloom 
and subsequent development. This was 
also true of Cape Cod, followed by 
severe drouth in July and August. 
an spite of this the Massachusetts 
crop shows up reasonably well. 


z 





Cranberry picking in New Jersey 
was not on in earnest until about 
September 10, and it now appears 


that a reasonably good, but not full 
crop will be harvested, The season is 
late here as everywhere, but the early 
part of the present month found the 
fruit maturing rapidly. American 
Agriculturist’s figures relating to the 
New Jersey crop assume that it will 
all be harvested without frost. In 
Ocean county the late, cold spring re- 
e 


,one thing. 


‘New York, Ohio and northern 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


sulted in more or less blasting of fruit 
blossoms, interfering with best devel- 
opment, but quality and color of the 
berries are good. No price named yet. 
In Burlington county there was inter- 
ference through. spring frosts and 
late flooding of the bogs, and the fruit 
is now, at harvest time, rather un- 
der normal size. . 

The Cape Cod crop suffered more 
from the dry summer than any other 
This’ was true of practi- 
cally all parts of Barnstable and Ply- 
mouth counties, and our reports are 
mostly uniform in this direction. The 
quality and color of fruit is fair, al- 
though a good many small berries. 
However, every day of sunshine fol- 
lowing the early September rains may 
do something to swell the size of the 
berries, providing frost holds off. 
Opening sales are noted at $5 to $6 
per barrel at Massachusetts loading 
points, with about the usual disposi- 
tion to hold for better figures. Grow- 


ers do not enthuse much under §6, 
and, in fact, some sales have been 
noted in the Wareham district of 
$6.50. Put in the main, such ad- 


vices as have reached American Ag- 
riculturist direct from our corre- 
spondents, point to opening — sales 
mainly at $5.25 to $6. 

As for the future of prices, this is 
entirely problematical. The cran- 
berry crop is fairly liberal, yet not 
excessive as a whole. Apples are un- 
usually high jn price, and this should 
prove a helpful factor to the eran- 
berry market, which is most active 
during the period from late Novem- 
ber to early February. The new sales 
company, recently noted in American 
Agriculturist, is largely in control, 
and hopes to promote the distribution 
of the crop to the best advantage of 
all. Up to this time producers have 
never succeeded in forming an asso- 
ciation to handle this compact crop, 
taking the crops of the east and west 
together, although something has 
been done in the way of local organi- 
zations. The export trade has never 
amounted to anything worth while, 
but the domestic demand is healthy, 
and should be capable of greater ex- 
pansion. 


Potato Crop Fairly Promising 








While an unusually large crop of 
potatoes will not be secured for the 
season of 1907, the promise is fairly 
satisfactory. Weather conditions, as 
in the case of all other crops of 
the farm, have this year been a po- 
tent factor in determining the profit 
of the potato crop. The ill effects, 
however, have been less on this crop 
than on many others, consequently 
potato growers will come through the 
season of 1907 in fairly good condi- 
tion. In many western sections, where 
potatoes are largely grown, weather 
conditions just prior to harvest were 
unsatisfactory, particularly relating to 
early varieties, there being much rain, 
which produces a tendency to rot and 
in some instances to second growth. 

In such heavy producing sections as 
New 
England the long eXtended drouth of 
July and August told upon the main 
crop of potatoes, and the outlook at 
this date, a short time prior to har- 
vest, is uneven. September brought 
considerable moisture, and where the 
plant was susceptible to its good in- 
fluences, further growth was stimu- 
lated. Latterly some uneasiness ‘has 
prevailed in Aroostook county, Me, 
over the reappearance of blight con- 


ditions, but it is too early to know 
definitely the outcome. 

As usual, the season developed 
some interesting phases in potato cul- 
ture. A few regions are practicing in 
a small way the growing of potatoes 
under straw. This is especially satis- 
factory some seasons, the yield being 
large dnd the cost of producing the 
crop small. When the weather is dry 
the potatoes grown under straw seem 
to do well on heavy soils. When it 
is wet there is a tendency to a con- 
siderable growth of weeds and also 
to a retention of too much moisture. 
The practice is generally recom- 
mended. 


The treatment of seed potatoes for | 


scab has again proved profitable in 
the majority 6f cases and ean be rec- 
ommended without reservation. 
selection of good sized potatoes for 
seed is also profita Mle and is to be 
recommended. 





The Apple Situation 

Returns from American Agricultur- 
ist’s correspondents indicate a contin- 
uation of very unsatisfaciory condi- 
tions in the apple crop. The reasons 
have been printed several times in 
these pages. In some p.aces the trees 
were injured last winier and spring 
by cold weather, in others by drouth, 
while in still,others rain came during 
the blossoming period, thus prevent- 
ing fertilization. There was much 
cold and wet weather in early spring 





and this is probably responsible for 
a great deal of the shortage so 
marked in the west’ and southwest. 


The quality of the fruit seems to be 
fully up to the average and in some 
places above. 

One of the biggest apple orchards 


in Hampshire Co, Mass, has been sold | 


at $3 p bbl f o b. 

Western buyers who have been 
touring Mich say that growers 
throughout the state are holding firm 
views on the apple outlook. Many 
farmers refuse to sell for less than 
$3 p bbl on the trees, equivalent to 
3.50@4 packed. 

A report from Monroe Co, 
says that a Chicago firm recently 
bought several thousand bbls of °’07 
winter apples, giving $3.90@4 for No 
1 fruit delivered f o b local shipping 
stations. Only choice fruit was in- 
cluded. . 

It is alleged that a 
the ‘OT Belefleur apple crop 
Pajaro valley of Cal 
tracted. Buyers opened the season 
at $1.35 p bx, but recent sales have 
been nearer 1.50@1.65. 

Colorado apple growers are enjoy- 
ing phenomenal prices for this year’s 
crop. Offers of $2 p box had been 
turned down by. some farmer in the 
Grand Junction dist of that state, 
the producers holding out for 

Buyers are hungrily picking up the 
‘OT apple crop of Ark. Numberless 
sales are reported at $2.50 p bbl or- 


in the 


-chard run, which is equivalent to $4 


for choice storage stock. The Ark 
crop will all be needed in the west 
and the south this year. 

Late advices from Wayne Co, N 
Y, tell of several sales of winter ap- 
ples. One big orchard was contracted 
at $1 p bu for No 1 fruit, seconds and 
windfalls going at 40c p bu. 

The latest apple sales reported in 
Ontario, Can, are at $2.85@3 p bbl 
f o b local shipping stations. These 
prices have been given for apples that 
will run 80 to 85% No 1. Early va- 
rieties of fruit have been realizing 
good figures. 

At New York, under increasing re- 
ceipts, prices dropped somewhat, par- 
ticularly on the commoner grades. 
Alexanders $3@5 p bbl, Duchess 3@ 
4.50, Wealthy 2.5@@4, Greenings 1.75 
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3 @ Handling Celery for Storing 


[From First Cover Page.] 


Bides and bottom. ~ A wagon with 
low, broad tire wheels will be found 
convenient for the transfer. 

If boxes are not used, the celery 
should be simply piled upon the 
wagon platform. If boxes are em- 
ployed, one set may be filled while 
the wagon is at the storehouse un- 
loading and loss of time will be 
avoided. In placing the celery in the 
boxes care must be taken that it 
is neatly packed with all roots in the 
bottom of the box. Upon reaching 
the storehouse the celery is removed 
from™the wagon and placed in piles 
near where it is to be stored, or if 
in boxes these can be set near at 
hand. 

Beginning at the end of one of the 
divisions, a small furrow is opened in 
the soil by means of a spade, and the 
celery is set upright in this Yurrow, 
and the soil well firmed about the 
roots. The soil in the storehouse 
should be rather mdist at the time 
the celery is brought in and it may be 
necessary to water a little from.time 
to time by inserting the end of a hose 
between the plants and applying the 
Water to the roots. . After the store- 
house’ is filled, constant ventilation 
Bhould be maintained by openings 
near the ridge. 

Storing celery. in tellars will be 
found satisfactory, provided the tem- 
perature can be kept low enough and 
proper ventilation maintained. Place 
3 or 4 inches of loose soil upon the 
cellar floor and set the plants upright, 
quite close together, with their roots 
firmly bedded in the soil.. The soil 
Around the roots of'the celery should 
he well watered, care being taken that 
the tops do not become wet. During 
the winter the celery should be 
watered only as required to prevent 
wilting and the water applied to the 
soil-only. From the time the celery 
is placed in storage the temperature 
should be kept low by free ventila- 
tion. during the night and closing the 
openings during the day. 
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New Remedy for San Jose Scale 








Those who have to combat the San 
Jose scale will be interested in know- 
ing that the Connecticut experiment 
station at Storrs has worked out a 
new formula which is very promis- 
ing. It can be applied in the fall 
when the scale is most susceptible to 
injury and is easily applied. and pre- 
pared. It has no ill effect on the 
flesh nor does it corrode spraying ma- 
chinery. 

This new remedy goes by the name 
of petroleum emulsion. It is made 
as follows: Use two quarts carbolic 
acid, 2% quarts fish oil and one 
pound caustic potash. This is brought 
to a temperature of 300 degrees. The 
next step is to add 3% quarts kero- 
sene and 5% quarts water. This mix- 
ture is a stock solution, or, as Prof 
_ Jarvis explained, “an emulsifier.” 

Then for the next step eight parts of 
this emulsifier is taken, one part of 
water, 18 parts cride petroleum and 
four parts rosin oil. 

To spray, dilute this mixture with 
15 parts ef water. The formula 
sounds a little complicated, but is not 
in actual practice. Stock solutions 
are made and it is little bother to 
have the mixture ready for applica- 
tion, It stays in suspension for days 
at a time, and while an agitator in 
spray barrel is not- necessary, it is a 
little better to use such. Arsenate 
of lead cannot be mixed with it, but 
paris green can, with fairly good re- 
sults. There is no special danger in 
making the mixture. MHorticulturists 
everywhere west as well as east, will 
watch the behavior of this mixture 
closely. 


— 


“JT gaw your adv in A A.” 








Honey at New York State Fair 


The honey exhibited at the New 
York state fair showed very clearly 
the influence of the season. Because 
of the cold, wet spring clover bloomed 
very late and the yield was less than 
one-third of the normal average. 
Basswood was very much better; 
colonies averaged 50 pounds each. 
Buckwheat on _ account of dry 
weather was only about 30% of the 
normal yield. One remarkable point 
was the unusually clear capping of 
the comb honey. This was largely 
due to the Carniolan bees, which are 
noted for producing a clearer capping 
than the Italians. _The Carniolans 
close th®ir cells all at once and leave 
an air space below the capping, 
whereas the Italians commence clos- 
ing the sections at the center and as 
they work toward the edges they thin 
out the capping already made. As 
they leave no air space the honey has 
@ somewhat darker appearance than 
that made by the Carniolans. 

“According to Judge F. Greiner of 
Naples, the exhibits were somewhat 
better than usual. This is partly be- 
cause exhibitors have learned from 
previous efforts and have adopted 
suggestions offered by the judges. 
While the quality of the exhibits is 
excellent, there is still plenty of room 
for improvement. On account of the 
shape of the space allotted to honey 
exhibits there is not much chance 
for varying the style of display. This 
could be improved, perhaps, by the 
introduction of photos showing the 
bees at work, by adding some flowers 
and by mixing the glass and wax dis- 
plays with the comb honey exhibits. 
At present the prizes for display are 
only for comb honey. This should 
be broadened to include other items. 
If the exhibits were made in a new 
Style of design the eye would be 
caught more readily and greater in- 
terest be taken in this department of 
the fair. 





Heavy. Tomato Movement—Our 
correspondent at Bridgeton, Cumber- 
land county, N J, says: Canning 
factories are hardly able to handle 
the vast quantities of tomatoes com- 
ing in. Last week on every street 
where there is a canning factory wag- 
ons stood for hours waiting their turn 
to be unloaded. Some had to wait 
over night. One evening at least 200 
loads, 6S on one street, were wait- 
ing at 6 o’clock. Drivers took their 
places in line, reported at the factory 
offices, unhitched and walked home 
returning next day with another load 
in time to unload that of the previous 
days. Factories are working night and 
day to handle the crop. Price is sec- 
ondary and farmers not under con- 
tract are having no show. 


Farm Institute Workers to Confer— 


The 12th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican. association of farmers’ institute 
workers will be held in Washington 
October 23-25. Delegates and repre- 
sentatives will include many from 
the agricultural states, and an inter- 
esting program has been arranged. 
Along the lines of work to be dis- 
cussed are the traveling library, the 
field institute, the monthly meetings, 
field demonstration work, courses in 
the study of agriculture, the woman 
lecturer, ete. The National hotel has 
been selected as headquarters for the 
association. 





Blanching Celery with Tiles—A 
very satisfactory method of blanching 
célery on a small scale is by means 
of ordinary,--‘unglazed farm drain 
tiles of 3 or 4 inches inside diameter, 
placed over the plants after they 
have become almost fully grown. To 
facilitate the work of placing the tiles 
over the plants, some of the outside 
leaves should be. pulled away and the 
main part.of the plant loosely. tied 
together by means of paper twine. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


* the coupon and mail it to them right 





The tiles will cause the leaves all to 
draw upward over the tops of the 
tiles, forming a screen to shut out 
the light from the interior. This sys- 
tem of blanching celery is very de- 
sirable on account of its cleanliness, 
as the product will require very lit- 
tle washing before marketing. When 
tiles are used for blanching celery 
during warm weather, a small open- 
ing should be left at the bottom in 
order to provide a circulation of .air 
through the tile, otherwise decay may 
follow as a result of insufficient ven- 
tilation.—_[W. R. Beattie. 


Look at the Picture of the Knodig 
manure spreader in Mr Gumbel’s adv 
in this issue, It shows the wagon box 
attachment, which is as practical as 
& spreader complete, If you have an 
old farm wagon on which the trucks 
are still good, this attachment is just 
the thing, and will enable you to 
save $50 to $60. Even if you have no 
extra set of trucks you can attach 
this spreader to your wagon trucks 
and after you are through spreading, 


remove it and put the wagon box 
back again. It is so extremely sim- 
ple it does not even require a me- 
chanic to set it up. You can do it 
yourself. So popular is this wagon 
box attachment with the western 
farmers that Mr Gumbel expects to 


have more orders than he can fill be- 
fore the season is half over. Now is 
the time for you to get that spreader. 
If you want the complete. spreader, 
Mr Gumbel can quote you a price on 
this as well as the wagon box attach- 
ment, for he makes both. Cut out 


DESTROY 
SAN JOSE 


before it des' your trees. Tho 
absolutely sure way tocredary 
s pest ent | is by using 5. - 
MINE—the best, oa. S cheapest, 
concentrated spray on the market, 
The original 
TRADE 


SALIMINE 


MARK 
s the result of ten years “ Atit” 
eer how. It is a Lime, Salt, 
hur, and Caustic Potash solution, 
Recognized by all experimental sta- 
tions as the best insecticide for thor 
oughly eradicating seale. 1 gallon 
w 


mixéd with cold water makes 20 ga)- 
lons of the standard solutes. rite 








Cheap Feed 


Experience has demonstrated to a certain’ 
that ensilage is the 
cheapest stock food on 








the coupon at the bottom of his adv 
and mail it to H. C. Gumbel, Na- 
tional Pitless Scale Co, Kansas City, 
Mo. A postal card will do, but bet- 
ter send the coupon and he will know 
just what catalog to send you. It 
will be just as if you made, or saved, 
$50, if you buy one of Mr Gumbel’s 
manure spreaders. 


$500 is a Lot of Money, yet such a 
well-known farmer as M. H. O'Keefe, 
Waunakee, Wis, says he would not 
part with his Drew elevated carrier 
for $500, and J. F. Cold, Gladbrook, 
Towa, says he regrets he did not put 
one on his farm 20 years ago, and H. 
H. Strom, Hillsboro, N D, says it is 
practical, saves a lot. of hired men’s 
time, and no farmer should be with- 
out one—the Drew elevated carriers 
must be valuable. Are you an up-to- 
date farmer? Sure—then you will be 
intensely interested in the Drew car- 
rier, because farmers have proved 
that it saves them time and money 
If you did not see the Drew system 
of elevated carriers in operation at 
any of the state fairs, write the Drew 
Elevated Carrier Co, Waterloo, Wis, 
telling them you are a reader of this 
journal and they will write you all 
about .the Drew elevated carrier and 
send you a very valuable booklet, 
showing how the Automatic Drew car- 
rier saves countless steps, energy, 
time—and, therefore, money—and yet 
is so low in price you are really los- 
ing money every day you are with- 
out -one. Look up their adv, fill out 


away. 





Growers’ and Shippers’ Association 
—We have formed an association here 
of the growers of lettuce and celery. 


earth. 









The Gale-Baldwin 
and Baldwin Cutters 


With or without Traveling Feed 
Table 


Whyf Because they require less power than any sim- 
ilar machine made; they cut faster, are easier to feed 
and operate and outwear any other machine. They cut € 
convenient lengths. Can be equipped with any length of 
elevator. Have safety fly wheel and safety trade lever. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


FOR 1 OCs 


8 Large Bulbs 
5 G’ld’n Sacred Lily 
These will make the mast 
beautiful and fragrant 
of flowers for winter, 
j® rapid growth, hard and 
frost-proof,sure toe bloom, 
Flowers in clusters, 
large, golden yellow 
verysweet. Mayalsobe 
planted in the garden for 
early spring bloom ing. 
Three big Bulbs, Book- 
let on Bulbs for Winter 
Blooming, and Ca 
all postpaid for soc, @ 
Bulls for g0c.; 15 for 400. 
Free--illustrated 
alog of Hyacinths, Te 
lips, Narcissus, Crocus, 
— ‘ Lilies and all Hardy of 
20 Giant mixed Freesias. . BOc | Holland Bulbs, and new 
20 Mixed Winter-fi. Oxalis. 1 Oc | winter-flowering plants, 


40HN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. W. 











It is called the South Lima growers’ 
and shippers’ association. We would 
like to get into communication with 
other associations of the same kind 
Thinking American Agriculturist 
could help us out in this matter, I 
take the liberty to write you in re- 
gard to it. If you, or any of your | 
readers, know of any other associa- | 
tion of this kind will you 

inform me through American Agri- 
culturist?—[W. H. Ellis, President. 


kindiy | 


Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 

anp Want More SALesmMEn Every- 

where. Best Contaact, Best Outrit, 
Laroest NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-Year REcoRD. 


STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 
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When you write 
to any of our 
advertisers; 
you'll geta very 
prompt reply. 








*s no possible chance of being 
is and aitivators. Over 60 y¥' 
last a life-time and always do sa’ 


catalo; 
P, P. MA 


veme * 
vill save you money. 


reparation and skill are 
tisfactory work. 


illustrates them complete. 
& CO., Dept. L, Springfield, Ohio. 
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264 [s] SHEEP AND SWINE oes 


' 
Notes for new Jersey Sheep Raisers | 
PROF F. C. MINKLER, N J EXPER STA 
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Cream of 
Cream Separators 


Interest in sheep raising is grow- 




























































4 | ing in New Jersey, and few have re- | 
7 ee | ported unprofitabie transactions. | Tubular is the 
| | | Early lambs are very profitable. I pi E yy me pick 
| | | found one breeder of Southdowns | @ whole bunch. Supply aaa 
/ who disposed of his entire crop of | TE ea ele ae a trea, choke 
C+ —— ———— —_——— > | lambs, 50 in number, at $10-a head | 
>! agi when six weeks old; another pro-| 
© | eile). c. duced 96 lambs from 60 ewes and | Eee ee thn chien inn tone 
_ sold them at an average price of br—skims twice as 
| | $6.85 a head. For the early ones he s record for cle 
| | received $9 apiece and not lower 
| than 5.25 for the late ones or culls. | 
wW | This income, together with the money | 
a | obtained by selling the wool, makes | 
| a nice profit on the investment. 
| With milk low in ‘price and help 
TAPS! Re | ee | Le | er | OCP scarce and unreliable, the prospects 
c 7 12 | a +> for profits with sheep are exceedingiy 
| | RY, bright. It will pay every sheep own- | 
. er to buy a heavy fleeced, pure-bred | 

















. LAN ram, one that comes from a twin 
FLOOR P OF POULTRY HOUSE producing strain and one whose! 
[See .description on this page] mutton qualities are highiy devel- | 


P oped. The Southdown ram mated on} 
A Comfortable and Convenient Hen House pany always paid a premium for the general grade of ewes is perhaps 
ej : these hogs because they would dress the most popular, yet Dorset, Shrop- 
[From’ Page 258] a higher per cent of desirable meat — — agg ee - . Sa 
E - " » .™ . — . we Tred, 4 Ww 7 - c al, 
roosting closet and the swinging than any other class of swine, In the will make good records when placed 
cloth-covered windows. This style of last three years at the International, 4+ the head of the flock. 
building can be just as advantage- Hampshires have led all other breeds It is to be regreted, however, that 
ously used with a small as with a in the carcass contest, and there it is so few farmers raise their own 
large flock. If one wishes to house that they are judged solely on the breeding ewes; that so few select 
500 hens under one roof but in sep- Merits of the block, and it is for su- their choice ewe lambs and keep 


‘ . nite " . . yremacy in this respect that all breed- them in the flock for breeders. When 
arate compartments it can be done by fF 3 S respec one buys from a drover he is com- 


lengthening the building. ers are working. If, as is believed, pelled to buy some old culls that 
we have in the Hampshire a hog un- jaye no teeth: ones that will not 















Bow] so simple can wash it in 8 

minutes—much ilgnter than others— 
easier handled. wi peng 

frictionless ball bearing—runs 

so light you can sit while turning. 
one bular—the Sharp 









modern. ers are oldstyle. Every 
exclusive Tubular feature an advant- 
age to 





. and fully patented. Every 























es . 3 equaled for constitutional vigor and preed regularly nor fatten profitably, | Pabular thoroughly tested in factory 
Belted Hampshire Swine in Favor one that invariably tops the market, is moreoyer the percéntage of increase a i ie A 
¥F, RB. SANDERS, GRAFTON COUNTY, N WI it any wonder that this hog is coming will be less when the ow ner . selects and ask for free copy of qur valuable . 
- forward with leaps and bounds? his own choice lambs with. a view book, “Business Dairying. 
toward increasing the weol clip as The Sharples Separator Gu., 
In no other class of live stock has > well asthe number of lambs dropped, w Chester, Pa. 
Torento, Can. Chicago, Ill. 7] 


and, if the ewes are acclimated and 
used to local conditions, it is in tol \ — . 


there been so marked an improvement Veterinarians Meet—At the 4th an- 
as in swine, although the transforma- 


P . nti ¢ : sail ove vaio . ~ 
mual cnvention of tke American vet that more desirable resplts will fol- 


tion has.been attended with serious erjnary medical association, which low, 


yoswites.. Whep whis country was new, recently met at Kansas City, over 400 Ewes should be flushed before the 
affording an unlimited range, the delegates from 35 states wer€ mating season approaches, ie, 
hogs roamed in the forest until 'ma- present. The election of officers should be fed an increased amount 
turity, where they fed on worms, excited the greatest interest. It of feed or grass so as to make sure 


roots and mast and such food as was aspen Nise yong wired Sas = H. that their systems are in a gaining, 
given them by their owners.* They alrymp e of Baton * nig 8, oe; -* ©- healthy condition. With this pre- | Milk is largely protein, therafore cows must have 

ised ¢ hei aeiet . pres, Dr A. D. Melvin, chief of bu- caution, by adding a few quarts of | protein feed to increase flow. Our 
exercised as their necessities and in 4 eo ai thuei iry Wasi : 

‘ : reau of animal husbandry of asn- oats or bran to the forage ration, a 
clinations directed them; had access ington, D C, Dr R. F. Moore of greater increase of lambs will result Distillers’ Dried Grains 
to streams of pure living water; slept Kansas City, Dr A. H. McNeil of as well as more of the ewes will do is an ideal dairy feed. It is high in protein, light 
in storm sheltered beds of clean Ames, Ia, Dr Cc. m4 ary of Auburn, service at an earlier or common date. | weight and bulky, every particle is digestible and 
leaves and enjoyed under these condi- Ala; sec, Dr Richard C. Lyman of Uniformity in size and age is impor- | cows eat it greedily. Of great value in supplementing 
tions a vigor of constitution and an Hartford, Ct, re-elected; treas, Dr tant with lambs,. since the buyer will | farm feeds that are short in protein. Makes all go 
immunity from disease almost un- George R. White of Nashville, Tenn, pay more and there will be less steat- | twice asfar. Low Prices still on. Address. 

" 3 - re-elected. ing by the older or hardier lambs. DEWEY BROS. CO. Blanchester, Ohio 

nown to the swine breeder of today. 


Right here a question arises which | . 
is of deep interest to every swine |’ 
breeder. Is it not demonstrated by 
experience and observation that the 
lack of constitutional vigor so general 
in some of our popular breeds of 
dwine is, to a great extent, the result 
of a persistent And long continued 
system of inbreeding and overfeeding 
in close pens in order to produce an 
animal possessing the obese habit in 
its fullest development? It seems to 
the writer that the attainment of great 
size and fleshing quality should not 
be the sole object of the breeder. 

Belted cattle, swine, goats and 
poultry seem to have had a common 
origin in Holland. The belted swina 
as found in Holland and Germany are 
of a marked bacon type, while in | 
this country they are of a somewhat | 
modified type possessing the bacon |; 
form and lean meat aquality with | 
fleshing quality and early maturing | 














Layers of Fat 


Turning corn into pork is paying business, provided the transformation is 
made with the smallest percentage of waste and loss of time. Nowa hog jays on 
flesh rapidly, so rapidly, in fact, that a few months suffice to double the original 
weight of a common shote, 

To increase weight three or four times, however, in the same period that some 
fecders require for changing a 100 Ib. pig to a 200 Ib. hog, is to gain the big profits 
in the business. This can be done, but digestion must ‘be kept at its maximum per- 
formance from start to finish—something impossible to do if nature alone is de- 
pended on to correct the ills sure to follow heavy feeding. . 

The preparation which long experience has proved the best assistant Nature 
can have in maintaining perfect animal digestion is 


D® HESS STOCK FeSL 


characteristics of some of the lard it begins its good work right at the foundation strengthening the hogs’ digestion and 

hogs. These hogs were imported to ea ot eacenen. Itis the prescription of Dr. eas M.D.,D.V.S.) and, besides 
- = igestive tonics, contains iron for the blood and cicansi itrates to expel dead 

this country as early as 1820, but did matter from the system. Dr. Hess Stock Foud Gaevenses des te in al animate 

not reach great favor, except in cer- | receiving it. A steer or cow fed on Dr. Hess Stock F will consume | 

tain localities until quite recently, as | gm | of come we ay more nutriment from the whole ration 

until the past few years the lard hogs | sis of manures from iia: tial nate 

have been quite the thing, but public | P ee Cee ae ot Duar Dun endorse the ingredients 

tagte is surely changing. | . t. Hess Stock Food and thousands of successful feeders testify as to 

ts merits. Sold om a w g¥arantee. 
he hot-bed. for the Hampshire has | — 
been Boone county, Ky. There al- 






























100 Ibs. $5.00; 25 Ib. pail $1.60 { E200 yp Some nd, 
most all of the hogs are of this breed. Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 


Tilinois is rapidly coming to the front Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in particular id in the dose—it’s amall and 
as a center for this breed and why? ted ae Oe a Uky;, which proves it has the most digestive. strength = Se 


ur Government Dr. Hess Stock Food as a 

——_ and this paper is of the guaran 

ree from the ist to the 10th of each month—Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) will 
ene ee Teer ins Suimale. You can have his #-page Veterinary Book 


E 


Probably the fact that Hampshires 
and their. grades are selling higher 


to the packers than any other breed oe > — > 
‘ 2 DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 
has much to do with their favorable Also Manufsctarers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pase-coe and Instant Louse Killer. 






reception there. 
The head buyer for Swift and com- 
pany told the writer that his com- 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE. 
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WAITING FOR THE JUDGE 


In this picture, snapped by American Agriculturist’s camera at New 
Jersey state fair last year, are shown some of the fine cattle exhibited 


at this fair. 


strong, because 


As a rule, competition in the beef classes is not especially 
in the east dairying is of much more importance; 


but 


beef animals shown at these eastern fairs are characterized by high qual- 
ity, and are well worth the trip of any beef cattle raiser to see. 


High Cost of Mill Feeds Serious 


There has been so much general 
talk of high prices for mill feeds 
that American Agriculturist herewith 
presents figures showing the situation 
in detail. Throughout many of the 
eastern states, including New Eng- 
land, quotations for wheat mill 
feeds, retail basis, are ranging $7 to 
$8 per ton higher than a year ago, 
and $8 to $10 in excess of 1905. Worst 
of all, the phenomenally high prices 
are not confined to wheat feeds alone. 
The situation would certainly justify 
the farmer receiving higher prices for 
milk, and strenuously demanding 
same, 

Corn in the east is about 20 cents 
per bushel above a year ago, clipped 
white oats 20 cents higher, mixed 
feed shows an advance of $6.50 to 
$7.50 per ton, middlings $7, hominy 
feed $6.50, Buffalo gluten $4, cotton- 
seed meal $2.50, linseed oil meal $1. 
It is claimed that for this season of 
the year average grain and mill feed 
prices have not been so high at any 
time since the civil war. 

CONCENTRATES RELATIVELY CHEAP 


At present, about the cheapest 
feeds on the market, relatively speak- 
ing, are concentrates such as Buffalo 
gluten and linseed and cottonseed oil 
meal. Some jobbers express surprise 
that there is no overwhelming de- 
mand for these feeds in view of 
their comparative cheapness, 





BOSTON PRICE INCREASES 
[Current wholesale quotations.] 

Ine 

Feed 1907 1m &Y 
Clipped white oats p bu ......+.-. $ © $ .& 4 
EL © SUED. ccdinccen css cencuse 27.73 20.75 34 
Mixed feed p ton ...........+- 28. 21.00 33 
Spring bran p ton f 19.50 33 
Winter bran p ton .... 26.75 2.50 BW 
No 3 yellow corn p bu 7 58 33 
Hominy feed p ton ......... 9.: 23.50 | 
Buffalo gluten p tom  ...scccccees 29.3 B.40 15 
Cottonseed meal p ton .......... 0.50 28.00 9 
- Linseed oil meal p tom ....seresees 30.50 29.50 4 


TOP WHOLESALE 
[Mid-month range in tons at N Y.] 


PRICES FOR 


eo] 
eo) 
> 
Z 





*Oct Dec Mar May 
2.00 «9%5.00 «=: 5.00 
20.00 21.50 23.00 
22.09 21.00 20.00 
22.00 23.00 24.00 
19.00 24.00 21.00 
25.00 19.00 21.00 
17.00 21.00 00 
17.50 18.00 17.50 

REASONS FOR HIGH PRICES 
Causes other than the dry sea- 
son and consequent heavy demand 
are responsible for the stiffness 
of the feed market. Dealers say 
that primarily it is due to the 
fact that our export trade in flour 
has been running comparatively 


light the past few years and the con- 
sequent domestic outturn of mill offal 
has proved light. Moreover, the west 
is rapidly expanding as a dairying 


section, and farmers in the Mississippi | 
feeds | 


basin are buying more mill 


than previously, this cutting off sup- 
Plies that formerly came from the 
west naturally toward the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The trend of feed prices during the 
coming winter and spring is an 
enigma to all. Few dealers look for 
any material slump, yet there are 
many who believe that a quickening 
in the export demand for flour (re- 
sulting in a bigger feed output), a 
heavier corn crop than earlier an- 
ticipated, a fairly generous surplus 
of cottonseed meal, and some possi- 
ble curtailment in the demand for 
mill feeds owing to existing high 
prices, etc, might materially affect 
the situation and force conditions to 
veer more in favor of dairy farmers. 


MILK PRICES FOR FALL AND WINTER 


Next Tuesday the new schedule of 
Borden’s condensed milk company’s 
price s for October to March 1908 will 
go into effect. As was hoped, the 
rates have been advanced. This was 
necessary for many reasons, principal 
of which are: increased cost of labor 
and feed, new health regulations, and 
lessened milk flow due to short pas- 
tures. In the 26 cent freight zone, 
October and March prices will be 
$1.80 per 100 pounds; from November 
to February inclusive $2. In the 29 
and 32 cent zones $1.70 for October 
and March and $1.90 the other four 
months. In October 1906 the price 
in the 26 cent zone was $1.55, Novem- 
ber $1.70, December 1903, $1.80. 

Hogs and the Straw Shei—Letting 
hogs have free access to a straw shed 
or a straw stack may or may not be 
good practice. If there is a large 
number overheating will result be- 
cause of a tendency to pile up. The 
animals go out into the cold air in 
this heated condition. The result is 
lung trouble, severe colds and many 
times a distinct loss to the owner. 
Where only a few hogs are kept there 
is no reason why they should not find 
shelter around a straw stack. They 
can keep dry and warm and will 
come out in the best of condition the 
following spring. 
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ever invented for the farm, 
cause does one man’s work. 
easiest, quickest 
the stable, or carrying silage or any 
articles that have to be moved from 
to place. 

our errands. 

t cuts out hard and disagreeable 
It lightens barn work wonderfully. 


farmer you need a 


DREW 


Dairy 


all about all our carriers. 








u Cut, , 

Out coupon 
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HE Drew Elevated Carrier is one of 

the greatest actual money savers 

It saves 

the pay of a farm hand the year round be- 
t 


It is the 
and most economical 

method of conveying manure and litterfrom f x 
i other 
place 
The Drew Carrier runs a lot of 
It carries all kinds of loads. 

jobs. # ? 
If you 

are a dairyman, a stock raiser or a general i : Al\ 
“\ 
q . 


Elevated Carrier 


It is not only a money saver but a money maker. 
Carrier you will have a clean stable, and a clean stable means healthier 
stock. With a Drew Carrier you cam send alj the manure to the pile, saving 
the rich liquid part which is always lost in pitching or wheeling. 

The Drew not only goes out but comes back automatically. 
Carrier into the stable, put the manure or litter into it, give it a shove and 
the carrier will dump the load wherever you want it dumped—in a wagon 
or over the fence—and return to you ready to be filled again. 

You can put the Drew Carrier to a score of uses. 
out of the way—works smoothly, 


Write for our free, handsomely illustrated book. It tells 
It contains drawings that show you ¢ 
how you can install a Drew Carrier System no matter how |. # 

large or small your barn or stable, or what its location. ,“ 


DREW ELEVATED CARREER COMPANY .” 
110 Monroe Street, 


R. BP. D. We..cccoce 
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With a Drew 


Run the 


It is elevated= 
and can not be jolted off the track, 


We Make Special Carriers for s 


Purposes 
you 
No. 110 
Brew Ble- 
tL 
ny, 
2 ¢ Waterloo, Wisconsin : 


Send me your free 
WATERLOO, ¢ book on Carriers. It is 
wis, f  wnderstood that! put myself 


Pa under no obligation to you 
whatever, by this request. 
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BANNER LICE BND ~ 
VERMIN POWDER 


A cheap, effective dis- 
infectant and rem ° 


5c. 1 Ib. 400 ( 
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GETS BIGGEST PROFITS 


U = 


FROM MILK 


~ 


The chief reason you want a copemter is to get more 


cream—more money—out of your mil 
*]1 naturally want the separator 


get the most you 


Then if you want to 


gets the modst cream. That’s the improved 


CREAM 


U ® S. SEPARATOR 


Holds World’s Record for Cleanest Skimming. 


It’s the bowl that skims the cream. 


Inside the U. S. bowl 


are only two, simple, easy-to-clean, strong parts, but it gets all 


the cream—the World’s Record 


uarantees it. Our free, 


new book shows four pictures of the bowl, explains why it 
skims cleanest and how it made the World’s Record. 

Also shows the solid low frame, enclosed light-running 
gearing, simple, automatic oiling device—everything about 


the construction and operation of the U. S. 


27 pictures. 


Just mailus today a postalcard asking for “Construction Catalogue No.6 « * 
and learn all about a machine that will get more cream — more money — for you. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falis, ve 
PROMPT DELIVERY. Eighteen Distributing Warchouses. NO DELAY. 
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MORE MILK—MORE MONEY. That's what every farmer is anxioustoget. { 
It’s not so difficult if you are particular about the feed you feed. 


full milk-pails you must feed a ration 


put your cowson Daisy Dairy Feed for fifteen days. The experiment will 
surprise you. The reason it increases the flow so noticeably and makes 
cows pick up in flesh, is because it is prepared and balanced in a way that is 
particularly adapted to the cow's needs. It helps the cow where she needs jf 
help the most—makes the most milk because it feeds the milk-making 
machinery with milk-making properties. That's why. 
can’t supply you, write to us. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., _- 


Do not accept any substitute. 













If you want 
that will make the most milk. Just 










At all dealers. If yours 






Chicago, Illinois. 











Feed—all 


Ask about our G: *s Calf Meal, Sterling Stock Feed, Boss Chop Feed, Sterling Chick and 
Scratch I ioney-seaking foods Sor the farmer. 
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CASH PAID for FEATHERS 


Good prices for old and new feathers. Write 
for information. Agents wanted. 


H. HOLLANDER & SON, 810-12 Fifth Street. New York Cif 
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’ What's this? Gov Hughes says in 
his spceches that New York must be 
the first agricultural state in the 
wnion! How refreshing this is after 
all the recent talk about the decay 
of farming in the Empire state. The 
governor is dead right on this point. 
‘“he railway officials and old poli- 
ticilans who have for years derided 
iNew York state agriculture should 
take a back seat. 
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No ;tate ever 
hibit c” dairy products than 
the recent New York state fair. 
the ch-ese. and butter exhibits 
charac erlzed by remarkable uni- 
formit:.. This was ‘so marked that 
he scering by the judges, A. Chan- 
dler cf Ogdensburg on cheese and W. 


W. H-21 on butter, in nearly every 
case ronged between 95 and 99 out' 
of a ;ossible 100 points. The new 


cold storage plant installed this year 
for the first time greatly pleased visi- 


tors and was in sharp contrast to 
cenditi.ms that existed one year ago. 
The number of exhibitors was also 


larger than ever. The whole display 
was fuvther evidence of the fact that 
New York holds its own in the very 
Dest roak of the dairy industry. 


How glorious the weather with 
which September has been blessed! 
it has been worth untold millions to 
Americin farmers. ¢Belated crops 
have c. me along nicely and the har- 
west kh: 3 seldom been conducted under 
more < ispicious conditions. Corn has 
been rarvelously benefited by absence 
of September frosts. If extreme cold 
snaps do not occur during October, 
apples will be greatly improved in 





EDITORIAL 


size and quality, and thus somewhat 
increase the number of barrels which 
producers will have to sell at current 
high prices. As we have repeatedly 
pointed out, there is a moderate aver- 
age in nearly all crops in the middle 
eastern states, which is not made up 
by the reasonably good crops in the 
west. Hence the advanced prices for 
all products are fully justified and 
should be maintained. Therefore, al- 
though the quantity produced in the 
eastern half of the United States 
below the average, the net returns 
of the farmer should be even better 
than last year 


is 





A New Idea for Rural Improvement 





Old Home week is rapidly becoming 


an institution in all the older sec- 
tions of the country. This is a beauti- 
ful custom, to set aside some one 


week in the year during which to in- 
vite everybody to visit the old home 
in his native state, county or town. 
The event can easily be made inter- 
esting and inspiring, as well as finan- 
cially profitable to guest and host. 

But the patriotic celebration of Old 
Home week might also be _ united 
with our fall fairs and harvest fes- 
tivities, or, in some cases, with the 
celebration of Thanksgiving. The 
old-time agricultural fair given by a 
town or group of towns or by a coun- 
try society is gradually *dying out, It 
has become such an old story and 
gotten into such a-rut that there is 
much loss of interest in it. Now if 
an exhibition of farm, factory and 
household products could be com- 
bined with Old Home week, together 
with. literary and musical exercises, 
in which the school children, as well 
as the residents and visitors, might 
participate, deep would the in- 
terest and lasting the impression. The 
young people should be encouraged 
to give a pageant or parade — illus- 
trating the whole history and devel- 
opment. Such pageants are all the 
rage in England just now, and one 
recently held at Buffalo, N Y, aroused 
tremendous interest. 

At the south and the Pacifie 
coast, or wherever climate per- 
mits, the above.ideas might be adapt- 
ed to a celebration during Thanks- 
giving week. Many ideas will occur 
to any interested person whereby our 
suggestions might modified or 
worked out in a way to infuse new 
life, social activity and greater in. 
terest throughout any rural commu- 
nity. We will plad to receive any 
hints, ideas, this line, with 
a view of putting them before our 
readers. Let us try friends to 
work vp something and inspir- 
ing. We are living in new times— 
in the future rather than the past 

and our rural communities possess 
the brains, ability and energy to carry 
out such helpful celebrations, 
——— oe 

The friendly attitude the 
master-general toward improved mail 
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be 


be 


along 


to get 


rew 


in 


of post- 


service is a matter for congratula- 
tion. True, he is restricted in the 
matter of greatly developing the 


service by the poWer congress may 
confer upon him, yet he realizes some 
of the needs of farmers, according 
to recent public utterances. Fortu- 
nately, he can carry certain im- 
provements without asking permis- 
sion or appropriation. For example, 
in a restricted way, trolley errs in a 
few cities have been equipped with 
mail boxes, and serve the public 
most commendably. So far this trav- 
eling mail box is confined to a few 
of the large cities, but ought to be 
extended to the smaller towns and 
to the interburban lines. The scheme 
in operation is very simple. The car 
is equipped with one and sometimes 
two United States mail boxes, con- 
veniently located so that passengers 
getting on or off the car can mail 
letters without difficulty. The mail is 
collected from these boxes at cen- 


out 


tral points, routed and started on its 
way rejoicing, often saving three to 
12 hours, and occasionally more, 
transit from sender to final delivery. 
This would prove a boon to dwellers 
in country districts, and the request 
that such service should be installed 
is not unreasonable. As it is now, 
farming sections are, as a rule, cut 
off from the dispatch of their mails 
on Sundays, and for that matter con- 
fined to one or two out-going mails 
on week days. Here is an opportu- 
nity to expedite business from the 
standpoint of the letter writers, and 
at the same time distribute the work 


of moving the fast accumulation 
of mail in the towns and _ cities. 
Wherever tried, the scheme works 


both ways, and to the satisfaction of 
all. The installation on every trol- 
ley car in suburban and rural dis- 
tricts would be a aan thing. 
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A good example has “been set farm 
communities by the grange at Vine- 
land, N J. Prizes were last week 
awarded to 50 children for the best 
work in crop and flower growing, 
chicken raising, cake baking, hem- 
stitching and clothes patching. Such 
contests arouse a’ healthy emulation 
among the children. Because they 
are practical they help to awaken a 
love of farm and domestic life. Their 
influence for good-extends far into the 
future. They are well worth estab- 
lishing in every community as a per- 
manent annual feature. 


ct 

We know at two manufacturers 
who utterly ignore the food laws— 
the cow and the bee. Their stuff is 


always pure. 


~ 





The pentotice department is imitat- 
ing our example. We take the great- 
est pains to admit to our advertising 
columns only firms of such standing 
that we can guarantee their satisfac- 
tory dealings with our reasonable 
subscribers. The postmaster-general 
is likewise doing all he can legally to 
prevent the use of the, mails by 
fraudulent concerns. The number of 
fraud orders issued by the postoffice 
department is very large. Some of 
the papers heretofore devoted so 
largely to fake advertising are begin- 
ning to be more careful. The daily 
press is still the worst of offenders. 
but is improving. Our policy, long 
persistently enforced, is to make it 
just as safe and just as satisfactory 
for the farmer families to buy by 
mail from one of our advertisers as 
to go to the nearest store and make 
the purchase over the counter. This 
method of doing business direct saves 
time, worry and money. It is co- 
operation of the simplest, best and 
most effective Kind. Just read again 
our guarantee to subscribers printed 
on this page 
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Pay Dirt is what the miner calls 
that is profitable to mine. The 
that drops in milk not pay 


ore 
filth 
dirt. 
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Announcement 

Next week we shall print the 
first. installment of ashort series 
of articles on the use of rein- 
forced concrete for building. 
These articles will be illustrated 
with pictures from photographs 
of our great structure now under 
way. These illustrations will 
show all the different details, so 
that anyone can see just how this 
work is done. This great series 
is written by Albert Cole, who is 
the supervisor on our building 
for owner and architect. We 
think this series will prove one 
of the most interesting, valuable 
and suggestive that we have ever 
printed, 3 Because con- 
erete, with or without steel rein- 
foreement, can be used for all 
kinds of building purposes on the 
farm as well as for factory, offi- 
ces and home buildings. It is in 
every respect .the best as well as 
the cheapest medium for build- 
ings of any kind. These articles 
will alone be worth many dollars 
to every intelligent reader. 
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Commercial Agriculture 


The Practical Side of | Denatured Alcohol 


The manufacture of denatured al- 
cohol is engrossing the attention of 
farmers everywhere in the United 
States. However, the development of 
the industry since the favorable leg- 
islation by congress last year has 
been hindered by the apparent inabil- 
ity of farmers to immediately put 
the business on an economical and 
practical basis. It will naturally take 
some little time to work out this 
problem. A brief study of conditions 
in France, where the industry is a 
practical success, wiil prove _ in- 
structive, 

According to consular advices, the 
French farmer has found by experi- 
ence that he cannot profitably turn 
his best potatoes, wine or grain into 
denatured alcohol. As a result, he 
sells the choice portion of his crops 
and saves only the damaged produce 
to be distilled. In the south of 
France great success has been 
achieved in distilling defective wine 
and pressed grape cake or “marc.” 
The farmer-distiller uses small outfits 
which cost him $30 to $250 each. The 
cheapest still manufactured in France 
consists of an alembic, a sheet iron 
furnace and accessories. It is sold 
for a trifle more than 830. This has 
a boiler capacity of 2.6 gallons. A 
still with a capacity of 265 gallons 
costs $400 to $600. 

It is claimed on’ the continent ‘that 
alcohol can be made more profitably 
from sugar beets than from potatoes. 
At least, this has proved so in France. 
Farmers there, however, say that the 
distillation of beets ceases to be prof- 
itable when the price of alcoho! falls 
below 25 cents per gallon. In Ger- 
many great quantities of potatoes are 
distilled, largely by the small farmer, 
yet in many instances these are fa- 
vored by a premium or bounty of 
special character which helps make 
production profitable. In France the 
farmer aims to do his distilling after 


crops are harvested, when he has 
some slack time on his hands. 
Se 
It seems to be the policy of the 


government to bring into competition 
with the farmers who have bough‘ 
cultivated lands at high prices in the 
eastern and middle states, as the 
desert lands in the west and swamp 
lands in the south. This policy is as 
unfair to the farmer as if the govern- 
ment would establish manufacturing 
plants wherever labor and raw mate- 
rials are cheap. The result of such 
policy is to secure, as far as possible, 
cheap food for people living in the 
cities, regardless of producers’ inter- 
Transportation rates are also 
made up on the same principle, the 
long haul being given preference over 
the short haul. Fair play would allow 
the farmer some advantage from the 
increase in population. Now there is 
none. In fact, it seems to a dam- 
age to the farmer rather than a benefit 
t be located near a mining or a man- 
ufacturing town or a great city. So 
long as he can haul things to town in 
his own wagon he finds a good mar- 
ket, but he cannot hire men or wo- 
men to help in his farming operations 
without coming into competirion with 
mill and mine wages, so that his 
profits are necessarily limited.—[D. S. 
Rhone, Pennsylvania. 
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The Advantage of Pasteurization is 
that it is a cheap and effective means 
of preventing the transmission of in- 
fectious diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fe- 
ver, etc, commonly spread by milk. 
It also probably has a favorable in- 
fluence in preventing or ameliorat- 
ing the severity of some of the intes- 
tinal disorders of children, caused by 
impure milk. 
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King Edward’s Achievements 


wy The most successful jollier in the 
World today is Edward VII, king of 
Great Britain and emperor of India. 


He is the champion peacemaker of 
our times. But for him there might 
even now be in progress a war in- 


volving the great powers of Europe. 
Since his coronation he has gone 
around visiting the heads of the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe, and in three 
or four instances, at least, his visits 
have come at times when interna- 
tional affairs were in a strained con- 
dition and talk of possible war was 
heard. The personal influence of 
King Edward has had much to do 
with establishing more friendly rela- 
tions with Spain, Italy, France, Ause 
tria, Germany and Russia for Eng- 
fand. It was a very praiseworthy 
achievement on the part of the king 
to help to remove the friction be- 
tween Germany and France at a time 
when war was threatened; to change 
the coolness of France toward Eng- 
land to cordiality, and the quarrel- 
some attitude of Germany to at least 
the outward form of personal and 
diplomatic goodwill, England is a 
great deal .farther’ from war with 


Germany than it. would have been 
without the influence of King Ed- 


ward, especially om account of the 
kaiser’s very evident desire to get into 
a row with somebody, and his lack of 
respect for his uncle Edward. 
Edward became king following the 
reign of the beloved and wise Queen 
Victoria, whose Kfe was a model for 
the womanhood of her vast domains, 
The succession was a very unwelcome 
one to many who thought of the new 
king only as the wild and dissipated 
prince of Wales, He was a sport of 
the dizziest and most daring sort. His 
delight in women, wine and race 
tracks was notorious throughout the 
world. it was hard to believe that he 
Was capable of the dignity, sobriety 
and statesmanship to be desired in a 
great king. 
He has contrived to enjoy himself 
since he ascended the throne, but 
without serious discredit to himself 
or his subjects, and his breadth, 
Sagacity and rare diplomatic tact 
have been the marvel of all students 
of international affairs. He is fond 
of pomp and pageantry, but is, never- 


theless, a2 man of the people, pos- 
sessed of never-failing good humor, 
which has successfully broken down 


most of the prejudice. against him re- 
sulting from his high-roller days, ex- 
tending beyond middle life. Even the 
English-hating Irishmen throw up 


their hats and cheer wildly for the 
king and queen whenever they ap- 
pear upon the Emerald Isle. 


The king’s eldest son, the prince 
of Wales, appears to be built of softer 


stuff than his distinguished father, 
and even in his amusements shows 
far less energy and resourcefulness. 


He may make a great king when his 
time comes, but we doubt it. The 
prince will take the title King George 
V when he succeeds to the throne. 
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A Pan-American Building 


A very interesting building is soon 
to be erected at Washington, D C. 
It is for the international bureau of 
American republics. It will serve as 
the international headquarters of 21 
different American nations. Its cost 
will be nearly $1,000,000, of which 
Andrew Carnégie has contributed 
$750,000, and the different nations in- 
terested the balance. The cost of 
maintaining the bureau is born by 
-the American republics in proportion 
to the population of each. The build- 
ing will occupy one of the most at- 
tractive sites in Washington, a tract 


IN REVIEW 


quainted and exchanging information 
about resources and trade. It, how- 
ever, never had the complete support 
of the nations until Sec Root made 
his memorable visit to South Amer- 
ica last year. At the Pan-American 
conference .in Brazil, which he at- 
tended, strong resolutions in favor of 
the reorganization of the bureau 
were passed, and the work of the bu- 
reau for the promotion of commerce 
and comity were soon after begun in 
earnest. 

The chief officer is the 
who is’ elected by the 
board of the bureau, consisting of 
diplomatic representatives in Wash- 
ingten of the Latin-American gov- 
ernments, presided over bythe Unit- 
ed States secretary of state. The 
present director is John Barrett, for- 
mer United States minister to 
lombia, Panama, Argentina and Siam. 


director, 
governing 


Co- 





The secretary of the bureau is Fran- 
sisco J. Yanes, an eminent Latin- | 
American scholer. During the last 


six months it has been instrumental 
in developing business that has added 
at. least $15,000,000 to the present 
Pan-American foreign commerce. It 
issues a large number of publications 
and is the clearing house for all sorts 
of information regarding the com- 


-merce and resources of all the repub- 


lics of the western hemisphere, seek- 





JKING EDWARD AND THE PRINCE OF WALES 


of five acres facing the White House 
grounds, 

It will we eonstructed of steel and 
concrete with the effect of Spanish 
stucco, finished with marble steps, 
foundations and _ trimmings. The 
roofs will be of colored Spanish tile. 
The general architecture will suggest 
the Latin-American, but so adapted 
to its surroundings as to harmonize 
with the public buildings near it. 
The building will contain the large 
offices of the director and secretary 
of the bureau with their assistants, a 
great reading room, and beautiful 
assembly chambers for international 
conventions and receptions, and a li- 
brary that will hold 250,000 volumes. 

The institution known as the inter- 
national bureau of the American re- 
publics was founded 17 years ago at 
the first Pan-American conference 
presided over by James G. Blaine. 
The original object was that of mak- 
ing A1.erican republics better ac- 
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BUILDING FOR BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


ing meantime to strengthen 
ship among them. 





Democrats Sweep Oklahoma 


The democrats made a clean sweep 
in the Oklahoma election. The consti- 
tution was adopted three to one; pro- 
hibition was carried by at least 30,000; 
the entire democratic state ticket, 
headed by Charles M. Haskell of 
Muskogee, was elected by 20,000 
plurality. In the congressional elec- 
tion the democrats seemed to have 


chosen four of the five representa- 
tives. The candidates probably 
elected are: first district, Bird S. Mec- 


Guire, republican, former delegate to 
congress; second, E. L. Fullton, dem- 
ocrat, defeating ex-territorial Gov BE. 





B. Furgerson; third, James Daven- 
port, democrat; fourth, C. D. Carter, 
democrat; fifth, Scott Ferris, demo- 
crat. The legislature will be dem- 
ocratic by a large majority and 
will undoubtedly elect as United 
States senators Robert L. Owen, a 
Cherokee Indian, and P. P. Gore, | 
known as the blind orator. Owen and 
Gore carried the primaries last 
summer. 

he new commander-in-chief of 
the Grand Army, Charles H. Burton 
of Nevada, Mo, is 61 years old. He 
was born in Ohio, enlisted in the 
union army when he was only 15 


years old, serving as a private in the 
19th Ohio infantry. Hé practiced law 
in Ohio after the war and finally set- 
tled in Missouri in 1871. He has been 
judge of the circuit court in Missouri, 
and as a republican served in the D4th 
congress. Last winter he was ap- 
pointed collector of internal revenue 
at Kansas Citv. 
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THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with leas 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made, 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
opercte, It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, neverdisappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and toe do the*work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need & 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papes Machine Co.,Box ii, Lima,N.Y, 








strength—make 

it weather-proof, 
Sweat-proof and 
durable by using 
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No matter how old the blemish, ~~ 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and failed, ase 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—your money 
refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 
sound. Most cases cured by a single 
minute application — occasionally two re 
uired. Cures Bone Previa. Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike, Wri 
for detailed information and a copy 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Ninety-six pages, durably bound, index 
and illustrated. Covers over one hund 
veterinary eubjects. Read this book before 
you treat any kind of lameness in horses, 
LEMING BROS., Chemiata, 
2881 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ils 








CURES 
NEAVES 








Will Ruin 
Your Horse 







Send today 8 A 
for only + PACKACE. , 
Permanent or money refunded, 






8! PACKAG 
cures ordinary c 
Postpaid on recet 
of price. Agents Wanted. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 








vr 
451 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 
RAPPERS; have yon ever seen 
the HUN TER- 
TRADER-TRAPPER an illus- 

trated monthly magazine about 

“ten 27> steel traps, snares, deadfalls, 
trapping secrets, hunting, faw 
fares? If not send 4 cents for 190 age number. j 
4. R. HARDING PUR. CO., BOX 49, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





1900 Ferreta from selected breeders. Par- 
fect workers. They exterminate rats, drive 
out rabbits. 48p. illus’d book and price list 
free. SAM’L FARNSWORTH, Middletown O 








4. i ae 
Light on Goebel Marder 


‘An affidavit has been made public 
which it is sworn that William 
bel of Kentucky was killed by 

ffurner Igo. Mrs Lulu Clark, who 
@akes the affidavit, at the time 
‘ef the Goebel murder, lived 
wt Mt Sterling, Ky. She swears 
that Igo told her at the Mt 
Sterling depot, January 25, 1900, 
that he was going to kill Goebel, and 
that she saw him afterward at Jef- 
fersonville, Ind, and he told her ne 
thad fulfilied his promise. On the day 
‘of the Goebel murder Mrs Clark was 
Gn Frankfort, and as she started to 
enter the statehouse she heard a 
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“rifle shot, and saw Igo run out of the 


building carrying a rifle, and heard 
thim say to a mutual friend, John 
Sanford, of Covington, Ky,: “I have 
got the - .” Goebel had just been 
‘Both men disappeared. Mrs 
Clark claimed that Sanford had said 
that he intended to kill Goebel for 
revenge. Igo is said to be dead. 

4 The fourth trial of Caleb Powers, 
who is accused of the Goebel murder, 
Sis slated to occur this fall. In order 
that ex-Gov Taylor of Kentucky, who 
has been a fugitive in Indiana since 
the Goebel murder, under indictment 
for complicity in the murder, may 
return to testify for Powers, the 
state authorities want him to come 
so that they can cross-examine’ him, 
and not only has the governor quar- 
anteed that he will not be arrested 
on the charge against Taylor himself, 
but the judge before whom the Tay- 
Jar case was pending has suspended 
the werrent issued for his arrest. 








New Giant Steamers 


; 


The new Cunard liner, the Lusitania, 


fhas gone into commission between 
Great Britain and New York ané@ is 


apparently the fastest steamer afloat. 
The first trip broke the land-to-land 
record, but for actual distance trav- 
eled fell behind the speed mark set 
iby the Kaiser Wilhelm II and the 
Deutschland. The Lusitania was de- 
layed by fogs at the start and again 
off the banks of Newfoundland. The 
trip was made in five days, one -hour 
and 338 minutes, as against the best 
Previous record of five days, seven 
hours and 23 minutes from Europe 
to America. Mer average speed 
was 22.87 knots, while the rec- 
ord of the Kaiser Wilhelm It 
fs 23.58. The Lusitania is of the 
turbine type, amd a_e sister ship 
has just been launched by the Cunard 
people just a little larger, which ‘will 
be known as the Mauretania. The 
record for the short route, that taken 
by the Lusitania, had been held by 
the Lucania of the Cunard line at five 
days, seven hours and 23 minutes. 


» The White Star company now pro- 


pose to build a turbine steamer larger 
than the Lusitania, and the German 
companies that ‘own the German 
boats referred to above, propose to 
build one or more ships in the near 
future to rival the big Cunaders and 
of the turbine type. 


——_—_—__>-—_ 


Russia and England Agree ' 





Brit- 
The 
have 


An agreement between Great 
@in and Russia has been signed. 
exact terms of the agreement 
not been officially made public. It is 
known, hewever, that they have to do 
with the frontiers of British and Rus- 
sian possessions in Asia where they 
@re separated by independent and 
semi-independent states too weak to 
themselves offer permanent resisiance 
to either Russian or British aggres- 
sion. 

These regions comprise Persia, Af- 
ghanistan and Tibet. Ever since Eng- 
Jand has controlled India there has 
been friction and threatened hostility 
betwéen Great Britain and Russia. 
Both countries are famous for their 
Jand grabbing and never-satisfied am- 
bition to annex all that adjoins them. 
The great powers have been keenly 
alive to the fact that Russia appeared 
to have designs on Pers‘a, and there 
have been reasons to believe that Great 
Britain had designs on Tibet, if not 
on Afghanistan and Persia, especially 
after the blood-thirsty expedition of 
Col Younghusband to the sacred city 
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of Lhassa, although the expedition 
was represented to be a peaceful one 
for commercial reasons only. 

It may be inferred that the Anglo- 
Russian agreement is for keeping 
the peace in Asia and will tend to 
prevent absorption of these weaker 
states by eit er the British lion or 
the Russian bear. It was chiefly be- 
cause of British interests in Asia, 
which were threatened by Russia, 
that the Anglo-Japanese defensive 
treety was signed a year or two ago. 


Taft and Hughes Lead 


Several more or less thorough can- 
vasses have been made in various 
states to find out the present choice 
of the republicans for the next pres- 
ident. Throughout the country there 
continues to be a strong desire for 
Pres Roosevelt to serve another 
term. The present outlook seems to 
be that both Taft and Hughes must 
be beaten before Fairbanks, Knox, 
LaFollette or Cortelyou can win. 
Taft, as representing Roosevelt poli- 
cies, is still in the lead, but there is 
a strong and steadily increasing sen- 
timent favorable to Gov Hughes. It 
it interesting to note that in Taft’s 
state, Ohio, Hughes appears to be 
the second choice, and in New York, 
the home of Hughes, the second choice 
is Taft. 











Wellman’s Successful Failure 


No one will be greatly surprised to 
learn that Walter Wellman has given 
up his balloon trip to the north pole. 
He reports that his balloon, the 
America, behaved beautifully, al- 
though, when it was let loose on the 


island of Spitzbergen it was driven 
inland by the wind after Wellman 
and his party had become lost in a 
snowstorm. The airship’s compass 
went wrong and the party finally 
landed on top of a glacier one-half 
mile inland. After landing, the bal- 
loon broke loose and disappeared. 
Three days later it was recovered, 
however. 

The fact that the balloon was 
steered, when the storm let up so 
that it could be seen where to go 


and when the wind did not blow too 
hard, and that the trial resulteé in 
Wellman and his companions escap- 
ing with their lives, proved to Mr 
Wellman that the balloon was a suc- 
cess and that it would be a very 
simple matter to reach the pole next 


summer. He is returning to France 
and, after rebuilding and _ r--equip- 
and, after rebuilding and re-equip- 
other attempt in 1908 


* 


How Lumber Monoply is Worked 





The investigation of the lumber in- 





dustry by the national bureau of cor- 
porations discloses the fact that the 
industry is controlled by several 
large interests rather than by a sin- 
gle head or trust. These different 
interests dominate the lumber trade 
in different sections of the country 
and each respects the other’s share 
of control. In some cases the inter- 
ests consist of associations which 
meet and agrée on prices, and in oth- 
er cases, particularly in the far west 
and north, control is more central- 
ized in the hands of a few big cor- 
norations. The investigation of the 
southern and central situation was 
first undertaken; it is now almost 
finished. Agents have for months 
been working the Mississippi valley 
and the work will be thoroughly 
pushed forward throu&h the north- 
ern and western states. <A series of 
reports on the lumber investigation 
will be made. The first on conditions 
in the south will: be sent to congress 
soon after that body convenes in 
December. 

There have been very damaging 
floods within the past month in 
Japan. They resulted the death 
of 348 persons and a large number 
of buildings were wholly or partially 
destroyed. Lands were flooded and 
embankments and = bridges washed 
away. The rice and other crops suf- 
fered, but it is believed the Japanese 
rice crop, as a whole, will be unu- 
sually large. 


Sell the Philippines? 
Quite a serious discussion is now 
going on throughout the country:in 
behalf of selling the Philippines. Al- 
together it is figured the islands have 
cost us since we took them in 1898 
$400,000,000, to say nothing of loss of 
life and the incidental work and an- 
noyance. Although there is a great 
diversity of opinion regarding what 
ought to be done, but it is surprising 
how many statesmen and men of wide 
learning and conspicuous ability ex- 
press themselves positively in favor of 
selling upon reasonable terms with 
proper restrictions, Of course, there 
are many who believe it to be our 
moral duty to retain the Philippines 
until they have had sufficient training 
in self-government to become an in- 
dependent republic. This is the posi- 
tion apparently of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. It seems quite likely 
that more or less consideration of this 
question will come up during the next 
session of congress. 


Pettibone Seriously Ill 


George Pettibone, who is confined 
at Boise, Ida, awaiting trial for the 
murder of ex-Gov Steunenberg, is se- 
riously ill with some abdominal trou- 
ble, and may not recover. His trial 
has been delayed until after the trial 
of United States Senator Borah, who 
is under indictment for alleged land 





frauds. Borah was chief counsel for 
the state in the Haywood trial and 
has been employed to conduct the 


case against Pettibone. Moyer, presi- 
dent of the western federation of 
miners, who was indicted with Petti- 
bone and Haywood for complicity in 
the Steunenberg murder, which Harry 
Orchard committed, is now at Den- 
ver, having been released on bail. 
Steve Adams, a former accomplice 
of Orchard in crimes of the mining 
regions and alleged to have been also 
employed by the western federation 
to terrorize and avenge real or fan- 
cied wrongs, is facing a second trial 
for murder. The jury disagreed in 
the first trial last winter. 


& 


The Arctic expedition, 





headed by 


Capt Einer Mikkelsen and Ernest Lef- [| 


fingwell, has demonstrated pretty con- 
clusively that there is no land north 
of Alaska. The expedition sought for 
land beyond the mouth'of the Mac- 
kenzie river. Land was supposed to 
exist there. The ship, Duchess of 
Bedford, on which the expedition 
started, has béen lost, but the explor- 
ing party has reported that it is safe. 
The work of exploring Beaufort sea, 
the surrounding coast, and making 
geological and other’ investigations 
may be continued by the party for 
another year. The explorers made 
soundings 50 miles out of the coast 
showing a depth of 200 feet without 
touching the bottom. 

The last session of the Wisconsin 
legislature passed a law to put an 
end to secret marriages. It provides 
that when a couple leaves a state for 
the purpose of getting married they 
must first get from a county clerk 
of Wisconsin a blank certificate of 
marriage and this must be filled out 
and filed with the local registrar of 
vital statistics within ten days after 
the marriage. If this is not done, a 
fine of $100 may be imposed. It is 
important to a community that it be 
known who is married and who is 
single, and this new law which is 
similar to a law in a few other 
states ought’ to have a wholesome 
effect. 


The state fire marshals of both 
Wisconsin and Ohio are convinced 
that lightning rods properly con- 
structed afford almost certain protec- 
tion against damage from electricity. 
The Wisconsin fire marshal’ thinks 
the facts justify the insurance com- 
panies in offering lower rates on in- 
surance under proper lightning rod 
protection. 


A protocol has been signed by rep- 
resentatives of the five Central Amer- 
ican republics accepting the invitation 
of the United States and Mexico te 
meet at Washington soon to negoti- 










— e.. geuaened rust-proof square 
cap is supplied only with 


Paroid Roofing 


Other ready roofings are laid with 
cheap, round caps, cut from scrap tia 
thatsoon rust outand destroy the roofing. 


Paroid Rust-Proof Caps 


cannot work loose. They have large 
binding surface and add years to roof 
life. he rust-proof cap added to other 
superior features, makes Paroid the best 
ready roofing ever laid on a building. 

To let you test and prove Pareid’s 
superiority we make this 


Money Back Guarantee 
Buy one roll of Pareld, apply it to your 
roof. If you are not then ss tisfled thai you 
have the best, we wi aend yours eheck ter 
the amount paid for the roofing and the 
cost of applying. 


Ask for Free see Paroid, Rust-Proof 
Caps and name of our Paroid Dealer. If 
ou care for our Book of Plans for Farm 
uildings, enclose four cents for postage. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 


Established rér7. 


11 MMi St., East Walpole, Mass, 


The originators of the complete roofing kit 
proof cap. 
























and the Paroic rust, 














ate an agreement for permanent | 
peace. 





Stale Paint 
or Fresh? 


Stale paint that has stood in a can 
on a dealer's shelf for years is the 


worst extravagance, because the ma- 
terials of which it is made,—doubtful 
in the first place,—may have separated 
until it is no longer paint. To be sure 
of paint that is all paint and always 
fresh, insist on the use of 


CA IRTER 
White Lead 


Comes ready to be thinned with pure 
linseed oil and dryer and colored to suit 
your exact taste. Enables you to know 
what is in your paint, when it was put 
in, and why. 

Carter White Lead is every atom 
Paint. Guaranteed to cover 25 per cent. 
more surface than other leads, spreads 
better and wears longer because it is 
pure. It will mever crack, scale or fade. » 

Write for our booklet, “‘ Pure 
Paint.”” _— how to test paint, and 
how to prey paint farm buildings, 
Sent free with six beautiful color 
schemes. 


Address Dept. H, 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., Chicago, Hl. 








When Writing to Adver- 
tisers Say, “I Saw Your Adv 


in American Agriculturist.”” 
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Standard Oil Profits 


IG earning capacity 
in the various sub- 
sidiary companies 
of the Standard oil 
combine is being 
disclosed. Frank B. 
Kellogg, who has 
conducted the fed- 
eral suit brought 
to dissolve the com- 
bine, has succeeded 
in placing upon the 
record the profits of 17 of the prin- 
cipal subsidiary companies In th? 
years 1903 to 1906 inclusive. The Stand- 
ard oil company of Indiana, which was 
recently fined $29,000,000 by Judge 
Landis at Chicago for rebating, earned 
$10,500,000 in 1906 on a capitalization 
of $1,000,000, or 1000% a year. The 
Indiana company in 1K} earned more 
than any of the other companies in 
the big combine 








The parent corporation, known as 
the Standard oil company of New 
Jersey, during the eight vears from 


1899 to 1906 inclusive e earned $4 411), 000,- 


000 profits, or more than $61,000,000 
a year. It distributed te its share- 
holders during the period $308,000,000, 
and the assets of the company grew 
from $200,000,000 to $371,000,000. The 
capital stock is a little over $98,000,- 


000. The Standard oil company of 
New Jersey owns $999,000 of the $1,- 
000,000 capital stock of the Standard 
oil company of Indiana. There are 
over 70 companies controlled by the 
Standard oil company of New Jersey 
engaged in the refining and transpor- 





tation by pipe line of oi! 
More Pay for the Army 
A plan has been formulated for 
increaging the pay of enlisted men 


in the army and navy. The plan has 
the approval of Pres Roosevelt, 
Speaker Cannon and Senator Hale, 
who together practically constitute 
the real law makers of the nation so 
far as the army and navy is con- 
cerned. The plan provides for 30% 
increase for enlisted men, in- 
crease for captains and lieutenants, 
15% for major and brigadier generals, 
majors, colonels, and 10% increase 
for the lieutentant-general of the 
army. The navy schedule is similar. 
The present pay of the lieutenant- 
general is $11,000 a year. Salaries 
are graded down through the ranks 
to $1400 or $1500 for second lieuten- 


20% 


ants, and of privates $153 a month. 
Service in the Philippines, China, 
Guam, Panama and Alaska brings 
10% additional for officers and 10% 
additional for enlisted men. 


What Railroads Are Doing 





Statistics, of railroads in the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 
1906, have just been compiled. At the 
end of the year the total mileage was 
224,000 miles, or 6000 more that at 
the erd of the previous year. There 
were 51,600 locomotives in service, an 


increase of over 3000 for the year. 
There were 1,900,000 cars of all kinds, 
1,800,000 being freight cars. These 
do not include cars owned by corpor- 
ations other than railroads. Over 
1,500,000 men were on the pay rolls 
of the railroads at the end of the 
fiscal vear 1906,~equivalent to GSt per 
100 miles of line. This was an in- 
crease for the vear of 139,000. Rail- 


road wages and salaries for the year 
amounted to over $927,000,000. 


The canitalization of the railways 
was $1-4,509,090,090, aged rn to $67,- 
900 per mile. Thirty-three per cent 
of the’ total_capital stock aid no div- 
idend. The dividends declared dur- 
ing the year ecualed 6% of dividend 
paying stock. During the year in 
question nearty $00,900,C00 _ passen- 
gers were .carried boing 60,000,000 
more than the year before; $1,600,- 
000,000 of freight was carried, an in- 
crease of $200,000,000 over 1905. The 
average revenue per passenger per 
mile was a little over 2 cents. The 
year before it was a little under 2 
cents. The =. earnings for the 
vear 19% were .2300,000,009, being 


over $209,000,000 more than for 1905. 
Operat're expenses were $1, 500,000,- 
000, er $146, 000,000 more than 1905. 
Dur'ng the year 1996 there were 
108,000 casualties, representing 10,600 
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persons killed and 97,700 injured. Of 
the killed over 2000 and of the injured 
35,000 were trainmen. The number 


of passengers killed, 359, was 
178 less than in the year 1905. The 


total number killed by being struck 
by locomotives or cars was 5000 and 
4000 injured. One employee’ in every 
3ST was killed and one in every 20 
injured. One passenger for every 
2,000,000 carried was killed and one 
for every 74,000 injured. This record 
is a little better than that for 1905. 


New Fuel from Fruit Pits 





is being 


A new fuel introduced at 
Los Angeles, Cal. It is made in the 
form of blocks and is composed of 
fruit pits from the canneries, mostly 
peach and apricot. The shells are 
broken by a machine and the meats 


are shipped to France, where they 
bring 18 cents a pound for the man- 
ufacture of prussic acid. The shells 
make such a hot fire that other in- 
flammable materials, but more slow- 
burning, are used with them. Crude 
petroleum, a deposit from the old 
fields known as brea, planing mill 
shavings and pulp from the olive oil 
mills are combined with- the shells. 
The © mixture is compressed into 
bricks, which it is claimed can be 
sold cheaper than wood, coal or gas 
for fuel. It is said there will be no 
odor, smoke or gases and very little 
ashes. No kindling is needed and 
two bricks will practically last all day 
in either a stove or open fireplace. 
The company that will manufacture 
this new fuel will. also produce a 
smudge fuel made of waste products, 
but in such proportions that its main 
business is to make a dense smoke 
which will last for a long time. This 
is proposed for orchardists to pre- 
serve trees and fruits from frosts. 


o— 


More Liberty for Finland 





A new constituuon for Finland has 
been drafted and submitted to the 
Russian czar by the Finnish senate. 
It is intended to replace the anti- 
quated constitution of 1771 and 1789, 
the ukases of the czars, and other 
precedents in part legendary, in 
Which the grand duehy of Finland 
has been covered. The new constitu- 
tion was begun by the senate a year 
ago with the sanction of the czar. 
It affects sweeping changes. The 
status of Finland is defined in the 
of a semi-sov- 


new document as that 
ereign state bound to Russia by a 
personal tie only. The czar _ is 


obliged to govern Finland exclusively 
through his Finland subjects, which 
means the banishment from Finland 
of the Russian army and gerandarmes 
who now occupy the fortified posts. 
In finances the people secure control. 

The czar surrenders his exclusive 
privilege of levying customs duty and 
levying and‘ disbursing ordinary taxa- 
tion. He retains the right to deter- 
mine the rate of customs duties upon 
Russian goods entering Finland, to 
grant pensions, to secure the payment 
of interest on existing state loans, and 
fix the salaries of state officials. These 
rights must be exercised, however, 
through the senate, which will be re- 
organized and will become the regu- 
lar cabinet of ministers. The consti- 
tution decrees that women are 
eligible to public positions, and that 
the army is to be officered exclusively 
by Finland subjects. 

It is expected in Finland that the 
czar will approve the proposed con- 
stitution. 


Russian Martyrdom 


Statisti¢s regarding the revolution- 
ary movement in Russia show that 
47,000 persons have suffered punish- 
ment or death es a result. Of these 
19,000 were killed. Sentences of 
death against 2300 were carried out, 
1309 prisoners committed suicide. The 
largest loss of .Jife, 12,900, resulted 
from encounters with the soldiers or 
police. The anti-Jewish riots have 
numbered9709, and there have been 
4500 Armenian riots and 2100 muti- 
neers. The revolutionists have as- 
sassinated 83 generals or governors, 
61 prefects, and 8000 other officials. 
These statistics cover the period 
sinee the Russo-Japanese wear. 





Immigration Reform 


The sub-committee of congress 
which spent the summer abroad, 
studying the immigration problem, 
has returned and is preparing its re- 
port to congress. Important recom- 
mendations will be made. Senator 
Dillingham of Vermont, who is chair- 
man of the committee, says that the 
question of preventing the coming 
of criminals into the United States has 
been the chief object of investigation 
Plans are being formulated to relieve 
conditions in regard to this matter 

The subject of emigration is a very 
serious one in most of the countries 
visited. The constant and long-con- 
tinued drain upon the rural popula- 
tion from which class the great ma- 
jority of immigrants come and the 
general prosperity which now prevails 
has produced a scarcity of farm labor. 





Agricultural industry in Europe is 
suffering in consequence. This has 
resulted in much alarm among land- 


owners, and a strong sentiment 
against immigration has resulted 
large proportion of male immigrants 


time 
serv- 


their native country at a 
when they are liable to military 
ice there, and this constitutes a 
strong objection to some immigrants 
The countries visited included Italy, 
Switzerland, France, yermany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Scotland and 
Ireland, Greece, Turkey, tomania 
and in Asia Palestine, Syria and Asia 
Minor. 


leave 


Colonization in Canada 








A great colonization scheme in Can- | 


ada has just been approved in princi- 
ple by Gen Booth of the Salvation 
Army and government officials. It 
only awaits the formal sanction of a 
joint commission of the Salvation 
Army and the Canadian government 
to be carried into effect. The govern- 
ment proposes to sell to the Salvation 
Army ten townships, comprising 
000 acres in the district 
and Algoma, northwest Ontario, ‘ 
price to be 25 cents an acre, payment 
tc be extended over a period of ten 
years without interest. 

The army undertakes to locate ‘144 
settlers on each township, each hav- 
ing the usual size homestead, 10 
acres. These settlers are to be under 
the supervision of Canadians experi- 
enced in clearing land for agriculture, 
as well as officials of the Salvaticn 
Army trained in settlement work. The 
idea ultimately is that the _ settlers 
shall acquire the land they cultivate, 
every 
do so by means of easy payments. The 
army has secured a loan of about $50,- 
000 on security of the land to finance 
the énterprise. The colonists would 
be sent chiefly from England. 


Urge Government Telegraph 


al, 





The union telegraph operators now 
on strike are organizing a movement 
in behalf of government ownership 
of the telegraph lines. S. J. Smail, 
national president of the commercial! 
telegraphers’ union, declares that 
the strike will be continued until 
aftér congress is in session, when i 
effort will be made to get the 
ernment to take over the Western 
Union and Postal companies. 

Recently there have been frequent 
reports that a compromise in the 
strike will soon be é¢ffected These 
reports have been denied by officials 
of the companies and the strikers, 
both of whom claim fhat no negotia- 
tions are now ‘pending and that there 
will b no compromis Telegraph 
companies, although still somewhat 
embarrassed in some parts of the 
country, 
on the whole 
ators. 


with non-union oper- 


- 





There are now living only 
the nosthern civil war governors. 
They are Frederick Holbrook of Ver- 


mont, William Sprague of Rhode Is- 
land, and Samuel J. Crawford of 
Kansas. There were just 50 different 


g0vernors of the northern states dur- 
ing the war period. 
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man being given a chance to} 
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are getting along pretty we!! 
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Come or Invest in 
the richest wheat 
farm lands in all 


CANADA 
For Big Profits 


Come of invest in your own farm of richest 
growing wheat land in America, in Sas-kat-che- 
wan, Canada. ier than getting a ‘‘homestead” 
and easier to get to. rite now—today—for our 
big free 100- vi illustrated book and: maps and 

1 people came to iy last year 
and why ove 4 300,000 are coming Us re this year. 
Most interesting free book pub ished about the 
most interesting country in America. Pay you 
to read it. Tells you why and how you can eas 
ily come to your own 16)-acre (or more) farm in 

kat-che-wan and own it clear in a year if 
gos we wish, ~~ One Canade Crop Pays 
orth — nd. 











Only 8 miles from U. 8. border, north of 
North Dakot. ,and Montana. Write— investigate 
at once — because present low prices won't last 
long. 500,000 Acres in the very 


“Heart of the Famous 
Saskatchewan Wheat Belt” 


Rich. clear, watered quartersections, wel lsettled, 
wel] known, easy toreach, easy to work, easy wheat, 
barley and oat crops; easy markets, big spot-cash 
rices paid for your finest A- 7 wheat. Climate 
poalth ul; neighbors mostl Americans — some 
Germans and Swedes, ( » book shows you 
all about the man Raliroads. and about 
the fine Water, Schools, Churches, eto. 
You get guaran- 
toed title direct 
from Canadian 
government. You 
areabsolutely pro« 
tected and safe in 
dealing with this 
company. Ask 
any Winnipeg or 
Canadian Bank. 
Write at once for 
our free book, 
which tells you all 
about this lead 






















100 Pages 
Ilustrated with 








Pictures —~ f—sd 
and Maps “wen 
of Canada 3. 





Tt's just as free 
as it is interest 


Farm Lands ..’ 


Write now, or 
tear out the ad- 
dress below and 
putitin the pock- 
et where you oar- 


ry your money so 
you'll remember to spend one cent for a postal card when 
you are where you can getone. Or stop NOW and write 
® short letter, and mail it today. 
It will pay you and interest you to see and read this 
book. Write to 


The Saskatoon & Western Land Co., Lid. 
419 Main Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 










New and Liberal Homestead Regulations In 


WESTERN CANADA 


New Districts Now Opened 


for Settlement 
Some of the choicest lands in the grain-growing 
belts of Saskatchewan and Alberta have recently been 
opened for settlement under the Revised Homestead 


Regulations of Canada. Thousands of Homesteads of 
160 acres each are now available. The new Reguls- 
tions make it possible for entry to be made by proxy, 
the opportunity that many in the United States have 
been waiting for. Any member of a family may 
make entry for any other member of the family, who 
may be entitled to make entry for himself or herself. 
Entry may now be made before the Agent or Sub- 
Agent of the District by proxy (on certain conditions), 
by the father, mother, son, deughter, brother or 
sister of an intending hamesteader. 

“Any © numbered section of Dominion Lands tr 
Menitebe or the Northwest Previnces, exeopting 8 and 
26, net reserved, may be homestesded by eny person 
the sole head ole famity, or mete over 18 years of 
age, to . J. extent ot one-quarter section, of 160 eores, 
mere or 


The ty in each case will be $19. Churches, school 
and markets convenient. Healthy climate, stent} 
crops and good, leze - hs growing and cattie- 

ii i ustries. 

— i. v4. ~ as to Rates, Routes, Best 
Time to Go cae Where to Locate, apply to 
Sea Tintendnet of immiaresion, Ottawa,Canada, or to 

THOMA OAN, Canadian Govt. Agent, Syracuse 

Bank Bids. ooh N.Y. 


CENTS Ane 


all models at lowest ‘pri 
Go WoT 


BUY ELiednaseleel 
AR Our marvelens new offers. We ship on ap- 
cent t, a. 











tires until you learn 


MYM sent: FREE for the asking. 
Wwe with CONVINCE you that we 
i a better bicycle for less than 
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A New Belle at the White House 


A new belle will be introduced to 
Washington society.,at the White 
House next winter. Miss Ethel Roose- 
velt is 17 years old, and will soon 
have her coming out and step into 
the place formerly occupied by her 
sister, Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 
Ethel is a strong, healthy, attractive 
girl, and many regard her as prettier 
than her elder sister, She has deep 
blue eyes, brown hair, and red 
cheeks, with a frank and. vivacious 
smile that is said to be quite alluring. 

Ethel is fond of outdoor life and 
Sports, like all the rest of the younger 
Roosevelt children, being especially 
expert in horsemanship. She is a 
daring automobilist, and delights in 
high speed. It is said to be generally 
known around Oyster Bay that an 
automobile with any of the Roosevelt 
children in it can’t be passed. Miss 
Ethel is interested in music, and is 
said to have a good deal of talent in 
that direction. She if also interested 
in practical things, inheriting much 
of her mother’s taste for domestic 
affairs. The photograph which we 
reproduce shows the young lady and 
her mother at their summer home at 
Oyster Bay, a few weeks ago. 


The Slump of the Stock Market 


The stock market has slumped to 
a low level and speculators in Wall 
street find little cheer nowadays. 
Some friends of the administration 
attribute the decline in stocks to 
manipulation for the .purpose of 
scaring the president out of his trust 
busting eampaign and policy of reg- 
ulating railroads and bad corpora- 
tions. There may be something to 
this but much is due to the fact that 
prices had been forced toalevel far 
above actual values, taking advan- 
tage of the phenomenal prosperity of 
the country. 

That the country can prosper in 
the face of a big decline in the stock 
market is clearly proved. The great 
agricultural and industrial interests 
view very complacently the hysteri- 
cal performances of Wall street. The 
calamity howlers find a text in the 
drop stocks have taken since the as- 
Sassination of Pres McKinley six 
vVears ago. Whatever the explana- 
tion, and we do not think it is one to 
cause fear and trembling, it is inter- 
esting to note the decline in some of 
the best-known securities in the 
stock market between August 30, 
1901, and August 30, 1907. There has 
been a further decline during Septem- 
ber. Compare the figures in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Aug3 Aug 
1901 1907 

Amalgamated Copper......120 69% 
American Sugar ........ 135% 94% 
Chicago, Mil and St Paul. "187 % 120 
Chicago and Northwestern.195%4 143% 
ae eee as cease es See 20 
Great Northern pref.......186% 121. 
Tllinois Central...........147% . 133 
Missouri Pacific..... ee 107% 67% 
New York Air Brake. .....149 108% 
New York Central.......,.155% 1038 
Pennsylvania .....++eeeeel47% 117% 
Southern Railway opener re 63 
United States Steel........ 45% 30% 
Western Union........ cvce O8% 75% 





Electric Sleep 





A method of causing electric sleep 
has been discovered by Prof Stephane 
Leduc, of the school of medicine, at 
Nantes, France. It is claimed that 
the new method will replace chloro- 
form and other anesthetics in surgi- 
cal operations. For a human being a 
current of 35 volts of electricity is 
applied intermittently for minute 
fractions of a second. Two electros 
are placed upon the head in a spe- 
cial manner, the points of applica- 
tion being first carefully shaved. 

Prof Leduc made scores of experi- 
ments on dogs’and himself; all were 
pect mes e Tiee application of the 
current on the head is said not to be 
dangerous, the skull and brain of- 
fering but little resistance and no itl 
effects followed when the experi- 
ments had lasted for hours. 





The new chief of police in San 
Francisco is W. J. Biggy. He is the 
special officer who has had the cus- 
tody of Abraham Ruef. He succeeds 
the notorious chief of police, Dinan, 
of the Schmitz administration, recent- 
ly removed by the new police commis- 
sion, which Mayor Taylor appointed. 


> + the Oe Bar 

WriAl 
Oriental Problem in Canada 

Canada, as well as the United States, 


is now having its troubles over the 
Oriental problem. Following the riots 


at Bellingham, Wash, when several 
Hindus employed in the mills were 
driven out of the city’ and _ treated 


with violence, a similar outbreak oc- 
curred at Vancouver, B C. In the 
latter instance, however, the attack 
was upon Chinese and Japanese. The 
result was different, for, although the 
Chinese took to their heels, the Jap- 
anese stood their ground and fought 


back. They armed themselves and 
prepared for desperate fighting if at- 
tacked again. The mobs destroyed 
$20,000 worth of property,. much of 
which belonged to the Chinese. The 
Vancouver mobs grew excited again 
upon the arrival of a_ shipload. of 


Hindus and sent them along to Otta- 
wa, the seat of the dominion govern- 
ment. 

The. Hindus are British subjects and 
claim special privileges and protec- 
tion for that reason. The govern- 
ment is placed in an awkward posi- 
tion with the Japanese, because of 
the recent treaty under which Japan 
and England are sworn to help, pro- 
tect and defend each other. Agitation 
has been started in Canada in behalf 
of exclusion of Japanese and Chinese 
coolies. The British government and 
Premier Laurier don’t believe in ex- 
clusion. 





has established a 
it has ap- 


Illinois university 
chair of railroads and to 
pointed Prof E. R. Dewsup. He has 
spent a good deal of time studying 
the constitution and management of 
railroads in Europe and America. 
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THE WORLD IS 








DUiING 
Briefly Told 


Nowadays, the Panama canal com- 
mission is able to get all the men 
they will need from Europe for un- 
skilled labor. It seems strange that 
this should be so, considering the un- 
healthful climate, when the United 
States and Canada find it hard to ob- 
tain enough labor for their most 
healthful and _ attractive’ sections. 
Nearly 40,000 men are employed: on 
the canal, the laborers from Europe 





being in the proportion of 80% Span- 
iards anid 20% Italians. Most of the 
skilled labor is from the United 


States, but this, of course, constitutes 
a small percentage of the total num- 
ber employed. 





Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, re- 
tired, is dead... He was born in New 
Hampshire in 1850, and entered the 
navy from Iowa. He retired in 1897. 
He was engaged in important service 
during the civil war. In 1881 he was 


appointed chief of the bureau of 
navigation. In 1881 he took com- 
mand of the famous White Squadron. 


In 1892 he was sent to Venezuela to 
protect American interests and later 
to Hawaii to straighten out the dif- 


ferences with that republic, which 
led to its annexation’ to tie United 
States. He was chairman of the first 


Panama canal commission. 





The people of San Francisco have 
been* much agitated over the bu- 
bonic plague. The first case appeared 
last May at the United States marine 
hospital. The victim was_a Finnish 
sailor. No more cases appéared until 
August, when the plague spread until 
there have been 32 cases in all. Rats 





MRS ROOSEVELT AND DAUGHTER ETHEL 


are credited of spreading the diséase. 
The United States marine hospital 
service has incorporated with the 
state health authorities In undértak- 
ing to stamp out the plague. There 
is said to be little danger of an 
epidemic. 


There has been a long delay in 
finishing up the prosecution. of Ore- 
gon land fraud cases. Much of this 
delay has been due to the fact that 
Special Prosecutor Heney has been 
employed in the San Francisco graft 
trials far longed than was.anticipated 
The government released him to take 
up the work in San Francisco, sup- 
posing that it would be a compara- 
tively short job. Just as soon as 
he can finish the important prosecu- 
tions at San Francisco he will return 


to Oregon. Probably the most im- 
portant land fraud case awaiting 
Heney in Oregon is that against 


District Attorney 
is supposed to be 
trials to 


Binger - Hermann. 
Bristol of Oregon 
preparing for land fraud 
be conducted by himself. 


The state of Georgia will attack 
the validity-of the l4th- amendment 
of the constitution of the United 
States in the railrgad litigation that 
has been instituted in both’ the state 
and federal courts. In these railroad 
rate cases the railroads seek protee- 
tion from the federal government un- 
der the 14th amendment alleging that 
the order of the Georgia railroad 
commission is confiscatory because it 
denies them equal right under the 
law. Although questioned by many, 
the validity of the 14th amendment 
has never been attacked in court, 


The 300th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Episcopal church 
in America is to be celebrated by 
four big conventions, at Washington, 
D C, and Richmond, Va, the latter 
part of this month and in early Oc- 
tober. The triennial convention of 
the American church: will be held at 
Richmond, Va, during this time. The 
Lord Bishop of London and other 
English churchmen. will be present. 
The presiding bishop of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal church is Rt Rev Dan- 
iel S. Tuttle. 





Following the nomination of Con- 
gressman Burton for mayor of Cleve- 
land in opposition to Mayor Tom 
Johnson, there is talk in Cincinnati 
of making Congressman Longworth 
the republican éandidate for mayor of 
that city. Former Boss Cox has been 
succeeded as head of the republican 
machine at Cincinnati by former 
Mayor Julius Fleischman, and he is 
booming the president’s son-in-law. 
The democrats are now in. office in 
Cincinnati. 


The friends of Gov John A. John- 
son of Minnesota have been urging 
that he be made the democratic nom- 
inee for president in 1908. The Bryan 
men in some parts of the country ap- 
prove of Johnson to the é¢xtent of 
conceding that he would make a 
good running mate for Bryan. Gov 
Johnson himself says: “I am not @ 
presidential candidate and do not in- 
tend to become one.”’ 





It has been decided to name one 
of the new 20,000-ton battleships, 
soon to be built for the United States 
navy, the New York. The armoured 
cruiser now bearing the name New 
York will be given the name of the 
Saratoga. A second 20,000-ton bat- 
tleship will be called the Delaware. 


Mellville E. Ingalls, former presi- 
dent of the Big’ Four railroad and 
Chesapeake and Ohio, and now chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Big Four, is an aspirant for the dem- 
ocratic nomination for United States 
senator from Ohio. He wishes to 
succeed Senator Foraker. 


The daughter of a. New Haven 
(Ct) woman has just been found in 


Chicago 42 years after the daughter 
was kidnapped. The kidnapping was 
accomplished by the father when 
the datghter was two years old. The 
mother was never able to find her. 


During the past month the British 
and German armies have made suc- 
cessful experiments with steerable 
military balloons. In each case the 
new airships were put through evo- 
lutions and were under perfect 
control. 











Farm Abandonment Enigma Solved 


The keynote of Prof Bailey’s splen- 
did address at the recent quarter 
eentury celebration of the founding 
of the New York state experiment 
station at Geneva was the so-oalled 
abandonment farm movement in 
this state. As American Agriculturist 


has previously pointed out, this cry 
has seemingly been raised by de- 
signing politicians That New York 


has a considerable number of unoc- 
eupied farms is not questioned, but 
as Prof Bailey well pointed out in his 





address, the abandoned fields are 
not desirable, in most instances, for 
settlement. 

He said in part: “Is it possible 
that we have misjudged the nature 
of the so-called agricultural decline? 
Recent figures for New York show 
the following value per acre on 
farms devoted to 

Crops 1900 1905 In- 

crease 

in % 

Hay and grain....$40.29 $44.38 18.3 
SS ee 33.83 37.94 10.2 
Dairy farms...... 46.81 58.86 12.1 
PE -«seeseecces 70.87 84.46 25.7 
General farths.... 38.98 44.00 17.0 
Vegetables ....-. 69.98 81.91 19.1 
12.9 

The above table shows that gain 
in New York much higher’ than 
that in any state in the group 
which includes all New England, 


and Pennsylvania. 

Speaking of a survey of conditions 
in Tompkins county, Prof Bailey 
said that in the town of Bnfield they 
had examined 1000 farms and found 
that one-third of the farmhouses 
were abandoned or unoccupied. Yet 
this is a good farming district, and 
farmers are generally prosperous in 
that section. Many of these houses 
are unoccupied because they are no 
longer needed as a part of present 
method of farming. Some farms have 
been combined and are now operated 
wnder one management with im- 
proved farm machinery. 

Some of the reasons for the condi- 
tions in Tompkins county as given 
Dy Prot Bailey are:. 1, Lack of 
drainage. The old wooden drains of 
former years in many places have 
become useless; 2, the elevation is 
too high for wheat and clover. Such 
Jands are seldom plowed and grad- 
ually run out; 3, lack of transporta- 
tion. The skimming station, how- 
ever, is remedying this condition, to 
zome extent; 4, change in market 
demands. Beef cattle gone out. It 
is the survival of the fittest; 5, high 
taxes for 30 years. The town of En- 
field has been paying for a railroad 
which they never got; 6, the farms 
are too small to make a man a liv- 


New Jersey 


ing: 7, lands less productive in large 
part, because fewer cattle and baled 
hay. No agriculture is successful 


without cattle 





Empire State Farm Notes 


Experiment Station— 
R. E. Gregg, 


Patrons at 
The special committee, 


F. E. Rounds and S. P. Johnson, ap- 
pointed by the state grange, visited 
the exper sta at Geneva last week 
They will report at the next state 
meeting at Hornell in Feb. They 
were much pleased with what they 
saw at the station 

Springwater, Livingston Co—The 
severe drouth is now at an end and 
we are getting frequent showers. 


Hay pressing has commenced and 
shippers are paying $13 to $15 per 


ton. Beans are ripening fast and 
are looking fair! y well. Potatoes are 
quoted 45 to 55c p bu, butter 20c, 
eges 22c. Wheat $1 p bu at the mills, 


eats 60c, middlings 1. 40 p 100 Ibs, 
bran $1.35. Farmers are busy draw- 
ing off their hay and getting the 
ground ready for seeding. Grain 
crops were secured during the dry 
weather and are of fine quality. 


Johnsbarg, Warren 
drouth has ended and crops of all 
kinds are light, being beyond the pe- 
riod where the rain could help them. 
Potatoes. about half a crop, worth $1 
Pp bu. Oats light, most of the crop 
eut green for forage. Buckwheat 
badly blasted. Vegetables about half 
an average crop and of poor quality. 
Corn making good growth but ears 
small. Fodder corn doing well. But- 
ter 25c p Ib and scarce, eggs 25c p 


Co—The long | 


AMONG THE. FARMERS 


doz. 
on account of shortage of milk. Sheep 
and lambs in good demand at fair 
prices, 

Evans Mills, Jefferson Co—The rain 
came too late to help anything except 
pastures. Cows are béing sold cheap 
on account of shortage of hay. Corn 
a fair crop. Apples plenty but small. 
Butter 30 to 33c p lb, eggs 28c p doz, 
pigs $2.50 to $3. 0 each. Mr D. Demp- 
ster has purchased the Charles Paul 
farm. 


Morton, Orleans Co — The apple 
crop in our vicinity is about 40% of 
a normal yield. A few miles further 
south from the lake I believe it to 
be even Jess. No sales noted, although 
offers of $2.25 to $2.50 p bbl have 
been made. This for orchard run, 
the purchaser furnishing bbls. Most 
growers are asking $3 for winter var- 
ieties—[G. Irving Austin. 


Sodus, Wayne Co—Apple drop in 
Aug was about normal. Wayne county 


will not exeeed 40% of an average 
yield. Many orchards and small and 
poor, showing much worthless stuff. 


Some sales have been made at $3 to 


$3.50 p bbl, and some at 80c to $1 p 
cra as run from trees. Crop.is of 
good quality, clean and free from 


seems to be a firm 
feeling among growers, and many 
will hold their apples for No 1 
fruit. Buyers are looking around. 
There is not much question that the 
crop throughout the country is very 


worms. There 


short this year, and I think high 

prices must prevail.—[E. B. N. 
Johnstown, Fulton Co—Oat crop 

shortened by the drouth. A _ good 


growth of corn stalks, but poor pros- 
pect for much corn. Few potatoes in 


the hill and worth $1 p bu. Eggs 25c 
p doz, butter 28c. Bran $27 p ton, | 


middlings $28. 


North Rose, Wayne Co—Mary ap- 
ple growers in this section have sold 
their crop on the trees at $1 p bu for 
all No l’s and 2’s above 2 inches in 
diameter. They are to be delivered 
in buyers’ crates. 
85% of the crop here has been sold 
in this way. The total crop is esti- 
mated at 60% of last year’s. Some 
farmers are hglding their crop. E. 


Cheese factory closed recently ' 


Some growers say | 


LIVE STOCK 


HOLSTEIN A. 1 4 CALVES, Poland-Ohinas 
and flock of high ow Oxford sheep. Will sell 
a EXCELSI STOCK FARM, Waterloo, 





OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS—If you 
choice pigs, not akin, from prize-winning 
write ws. CROSSROAD FA , Plattsburg, 


T% BERKSHIRE PIGS and Rambouillet 
all ages, not akin, crop lost, must sell. 
teday. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE 
Bred from the best stock in America, 
8. DAVIS, Chili Station, N Y. 


want 
stock, 
N Y. 





rams, 
Write 





RAMS for sale. 
ARTHUR 








FOR SALE—One@Apyrshire bull calf and several 
| heifers. Prices moderate. ANDREW CASTER- 
LINE, Dover, N J 


SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMBS. 
| swine, from registered stock. SIDNEY 
Falconer, N Y. 





Chester White 
SPRAGUE, 





boars, sows open 
D. SNYDER, 


service 
N. 


POLAND-CHINAS, 
or bred. 
Laceyville, 


pigs 
esuues furnished. 
a. 





fine indi- 
FARM, 


heifers and calves 
SPRINGDALE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 
viduals, richly bred. 
Wyalusing, Pa. 





PERCHERON  and_ Frenoti 


HIGH CLASS 
ELWOOD AKIN, Au- 


Coach stallions for sale. 
burn, N Y. 





POLAND-CHINA summer and fall pigs. Bred 
coun, best breeding. OWEN CARMAN. “rumen s- 
murg. A 


OHIO 
Prices right. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL four 
old, cheap, WARNER ROBBINS, Beechlake, 





IMPROVED Chester 
WALTER G. SNIDER, Walden, 


White swine (all ages) 
N Y. 





years 
Pa 








REGISTERED O I C and Chester White pigs 
| for sale. E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 





calves $59. 


SHORTROR NS, best of gi" stock, 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT now before the peoplo, 
is a certifiaate in the great —s that is now 

constructed for Orange Co. 
imvest in same from $100 x...q will net as 
high a rate of interest as is consistent with abso 
lute safety, interest payable February 1 and 
August 1 year. Another important point 


| Our security holders have always been able to get 


| 


| fieates, which pay an extraordinarily 


| 


| 





| ident Creag Judd 
ata, 


their money when they needed it. We also give 
every subscriber a chance to acquire a profit shar- 
ing interest in Orange Judd Oo, and in this build 
img by means of our Orange Judd $15 building certi 
targe_ return, 


and may prove to be extremely valuable. We shall 


be glad to give full particulars upon request, to 
any of our readers. Address Herbert Myrick, pres 
Co, editor American Agricul 


turist, yette St, New York City. 





MEN OR WOMEN can join or represent literary 


ay Excellent inducements offered, Steady in 
come made. No —, Full details free. W. T 
PUTNAM. Treasirrer Pine St, New York. 





DO YOU SHIP APPLES! If you do, ship them 
in the New York or , Comes in bushel box made by 
SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, Va. 








OUR REAL "ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences 
everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. wners wishing to sell should call or 
write PHILLIES & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune 
Building, New York. 


THIRTY 
stores, ~~, 

















Wedonia, 
| NEW —y~ 9 FARMS, summer homes, —_ 
| ing camps and country real estate of every de 
| REGISTERED O1 0 pigs. C. BAILEY, Burnt | scription. Circular free upon receipt of address 
Hilts, NY. Dept 3% P. F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire St, 
Boston, Mass, 
| DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK COUNTRY GRIST MILL pre ap rty in a thriving 
section. Also dwelling, barn acres land, $3000. 
Write for catalog. BRIGGS ‘* “KOONZ, 13 Balls 
® THOROUGHLY Ln teed fox, beagle and | ton Spa, N Y. 
rabbit hounds, good and trailers. Stamps 
| for circular. AMBROSE- ys TAYLOR, West Ches- | FARMS—Mild, healthy climate. Good markets 
} ter, Pa. | HENRY EVANS, (Guineys, 
HIGHLY BRED COLLIE puppies, champion —— 1 deta form. J. FRANE TURNER, 
strains. FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. : 
FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C. 





CHOICE FERRETS—$® dozen, $3.50 pair. CHAS 


H. FOSTER, Wellington, 0. 


FOR SALE—St Bernard, elegant watch dog. W. 
Sinclairville, NY. 


NELSON'S, Grove City, 





| BRYIN, 
FERRETS— 











OUR HELP BUR EAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 














WANTED 


MALE HELP 











WANTED—Foreman for fruit farm, Also, single 
or married men as laborers House, garden, cow 
pasture and fire wood furnished free. State salary 
desired and references. M. DAVIDSON, Rock 
wood, Lawrence Co, O. 

WANTED—Sober, industriows, single man for 
farm work. State age, experience and references 
in first letter. Wages $2 a month and board. 
A. R. MATHESON, 3ST Seventh Ave, Brooklyn, 
NY. ‘ 

WANTED-—Y« nung men to learn telegraphy. Po 
sitions secured atalog free EASTERN TEL E 
GRAPH 8c HOOL. Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 








W. Catehpole has about 4000 bbls. In 
man orchards the fruit is falling | 
eeoni . | FOR +a al p.-.¥ ae. bushel. 
fi New Era Whi 62.75 
East Palmyra, Wayne Co—We | bushel. TOSkrH E. POLLAND. Ma Milford, De 
¥ | 
} sa BOC in | 
a 5 ag en PINTER | aR onion sets. ALL EN SECHRIST, Port 
. ° = revorton, Pa. 
be two-thirds of a yield. In no 
event will the outturn approach that 
of last year. Offers of $1.75 have EGGS AND POULTRY 
been made for ’07 oil. lt ‘ 
Sodus, Wayne —.Co—Peppermint | i%, WHEE ZOLLAND gst, har, ttin, ro 
ofl crop is small, due partly to dry are_now booking orders for December delivery. 
weather hindering growth. ; Acreage | ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, Chili Station, N Y. 
about 60% of that of ’06 and yield | BUCKEYES—Leaders of American red breeds, 


will run only 40% if last season. 


Market not fully opened yet. 


great beauty and utility combined. Have some good 
ones at prices you can afford. O. J. STODDARD, 
| Jamestown, N Y. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





Ri. DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
| in American Agriculturist. At a cost ef only 
| Vi cents a wo yon = dvertise anything 

wish to sell or 

THE ADDR. must “be counted as part of 

the advertisement, and each —— or a .— 
coums as one acco! = 





word. Cash 
order, and advertisement must yi 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 


eertion in -_— of J Arta oS we 70 Hise | 


ments of ‘ MS FO 
will be ‘eum at the . chk but will 
inserted in eur REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind wil allowed under this head us 

& smal! adv as noticeable s a ta one. 

HE RATE for the “ " ad- 
bah) Oe VE cents a word each > 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
439 Lafayette Street, New York Oity 








LIVE STOCK 


BERKSHIRES— re 1-9 of the long drouth 

scarcity of sections of south- 
ern Pesasysvann. WILLOUGHBY = y at Gettys- 
bu . Pa, is offering seventy-five head of high grade 
Priksbires, eight weeks to six months of age, at Phalt 
price. talog on application. 


STAR FARM { HOUSTEING Third bargain coun- 
ter sale now Two hund head. 2 


oy te today. "HORACE 
unter. 
Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 





rated 
L. BRON. 





BUFF AND WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, White 
Pekin drakes, White Wyandotte and Black Orping- 
— cockerels, LEEPER WILSON, Chandlers 
ville, O. 


MT ALGO 
MARY A. HOPSON, 
leta and yearling hens, 
strain. 


ALUMINUM 
} able to different 
| foe for stamp. 





Kent, Conn. 
Choice pul- 
Ror 


wy 

LEG BANDS, adjust- 
each, coin, 140, $1, 

CROSS, "Montague, 


POULTRY YARDS, 
PROVRIBTOR, 
whit? Leghorn, 





POULTRY 
sizes, Ic 
FRANK 





Large, vigorous birds; 


|. § C WHITE LEGHORNS 
H. E. KENYON, Fariville, 


-F pullets for sale. 


if 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


November 1, by 
to act as ten 


SITUATION WANTED after 
German and wife, no imcumbrances, 
ant farmer on shares, or manager on salary: both 
fully competent in every line of general farming 
dairy or poultry raising. Al references; further par 
ticnlars, address H. D. GRIMM, 444 E 145 Street, 
care Cornelius, New York 


FARM HELP and any kind 
free of charge by the Labor 
for Italians (59 Lafayette street Telephone 
Franklin). New York City. FPREE LABOR 
FIOR. Send for circular and application blanks. 


WANTED—Nov 1, position 
American; married, temperate 
and church privilege desired. 
Orange, Mass 





tied 
fice 
1193 


of help sup 
Information 





working foreman, 
school 
F D 2, 


as 
and reliable; 
BOX BD, R 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. stock and eames 





pave DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, | 
a. 
HITE ROCKS. Fishel ‘Strain, cheap, AR- 


Ww » 
THUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 





BARRED FPOCKS, Brown one-half 


price. NELSON'S, Grove © 


INDIAN RUNNER ducks, 
SANBURY, Jamestown, N 


Leghorns at 
ity, Pa 





$3 per pair. J. W. 
¥, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CREAM SEPARATORS—Sole agency for the U 
|S A, (North America). Required by first-class, im- 
portant German —_—— concern for the sale 
of their specia! cream separators (first- 
class and up-to-date Be, built 7 De latest 
principles) ro well ee and soun of- 

BY. ESSRS Wa ASENSTEIN . 
fem ton M A G, "Frankfort aM (Germany). 





ENAONUE MACHINE WORKS. Westminster 
Builders of 





AR 

Station, Vt. the ee as and 
gaso| engines and . New “aaents 
for Columbia hay presses Papee ensilage 
blower. Send for free catalog 





Better Results from A. A. 
Than Any Other. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I had an adv in the 
Farmer’s Exchange department of 
the American Agriculturist last fall 
of breeding stock, and also one in 
this spring of eggs, and am highly 
pleased with the results obtained from 
same. I sold all my stock last fall 
(that is, my surplus stock) and could 


| have sold more if IT would have had 


it. T got better results from my advs 
in the A A than in any other paper I 
ever tried, and will send you another 
one this fall as soon as I have my 
breeding stock ready to sell, which I 
think will be about the middle of Oc- 
tober.—[Charles G. Rhoads, Douglass- 
ville, Pa. 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home’ farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which, we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 








NEW YORK 


Onion Crop Reasonably Satisfactory 





Some of the best growers in New 
York report to American Agricultur- 
ist that there are more small onions 
than in 1906. The crop is late, and 
possibly every day the bulbs can be 
left in the ground there may be a 
slight gain. As earlier noted in these 
columns, any general’ blight has been 
escaped, the onions curing rapidly 
during the opening days of Septem- 
ber, although the rains of last week 
interfered with harvesting. One cor- 
respondent in Madison county con- 
siders the crop at least three weeks 
late. One report from Wayne county 
estimates yield as high as 450 bushels 
to the acre, another 400 bushels,: both 
of these running higher than a year 
ago. ° 

The crop in eastern and northern 
New York is fair in quality and quan- 
tity, the situation not especially bril- 
liant. A correspondent at Eagle 
Bridge, Rensselaer county, says fields 
are very weedy at eve of harvest; 
growers inclined to sell at prices then 
offered, 80 eents for good stock. In 
the trucking sections of Long Island 
the crop was harvested and moved at 
a somewhat later date than usual, 
successful growers getting as high as 
600 bushels to the acre, but this, of 
course, proved an exception. Tho 
Long Island crop has long since gone 
into distribution. 





Farm Crops and Fruit 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE] 





One of the largest and most suc- 
eessful fruit growers in central New 
York is T. H. King of Tompkins 
county. His’ orchards, combimed 
with those of his two sons, now cov- 
er several hundred acres facing Ca- 
yuga lake. At the time of a re- 
cent visit, August 27, Mr King 
was picking and_~ shipping Bur- 
bank plums. We have never seen 
more perfect: and better colored 
fruit. It is packed mostly in the 
eight basket carriers. One of the 
sons, having run short of baskets 


of this size, was packing in quart 


baskets, and shipping in flat eight- 
quart trays. It made an attractive 
package. The Japanese varieties of 
plums do well on these soils and the 
Kings are planting quite extensively. 

The main crop on this farm is 
peaches. Between 2000 and 3000 
bushels will be shipped this season. 
Many varieties have been tried, but 
the elder King has reduced his list 
to the following for the present: 
Carman, Elberta, Smock, Iron Moun- 
tain and Salway. On Carman I never 
saw a better stand of fruit. It is 
in its prime this week. The season, 
however, is about ten days later than 
usual. Triumph was being picked 
and packed at time of our visit. 
Sneed was also a fairly good. erop. 
Last year it ripened July 14 and 
lasted? about three weeks. This lat- 
ter is not grown much here for 
market. Horton’s River is another 
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AMONG 


early variety in fruit, but inelined to 
rot. It comes in about August 20. 
Carman is the most promising early 
peach here. It ripens usually the 
last week of August. The tree is 
hardy and apparently not so liable 
to insect and fungous attacks as 
some others. 

Elberta is the most largely grown. 
It is in its prime about September 
10. The season lasts about ten days. 
The orchard will average 25% of a 
full crop. Stevens Rareripe is set 
better than Elberta this year. It is 
ready for market aBout September 
15. Smock has 25% set, with Salway 
carrying a full crop. I never saw 
more vigorous and thrifty Salway 
trees. Iron Mountain has a full 
crop. On ‘the whole the peach crop 
on the King farms is a splendid one. 
Apples are 25 to 30%. Kieffer pears 
are a full crop. In an orchard where 
blight threatened extermination last 
year, I never saw a better stand of 
Kieffers. We will have more to say 
about methods on this’ successful 
farm later. 


> 





Lexington, Greene Co — Severe 
drouth has prevailed and all crops 
suffered. Many gardens have been 
ruined. Pastures are drying up 
and the fiow of milk has dropped 
off sharply. Haying is all done and 
the usual crop was harvested. Oats 
are yielding well, although there was 


a good crop of straw. Feed very 
high and going up. 
Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co—Tem- 


perature has been below normal. 
This with dry weather is retarding 
the grape crop. Blackberries done; 
about 50% of crop. Early tomatoes 
plentiful at Tic to $1 a bu. Apples 
25 to 30c a pk. Peaches 25c p 8-ib 
basket. Potatoes $1 at grocers. Cab- 
bage lc p lb. Butter scarce, at 25 
to 27e for dairy, 28 to 30c for 
creamery. 

Sullivan Co Notes—The S P C A 
has been vigorously crusading against 
people who abuse horses. There have 
been several arrests. Livingston 
manor and Beaverkill Telephone C») 
expect to have their line open for 
business by the middle of the month. 
Mrs Susan A. Herrick of Liberty has 
sold her farm to Kenyon O’Connor of 
New York, one of District Attorney 
Jerome’s assistants. Rockland town 
board has appropriated $200 to paint 
the iron bridges of the town and $10 
to clean Catital creek. Mora lake, 
near Bradley, has become nearly dry. 


Martinsburg, Lewis Co—A notable 
feature of this summer’s work has 
been the barn building. Howard 
Bingham, Elmer Peebles, George 
Shepherd and Martin Sheldon have 
each built a spacious, modern type 
barn and Eugene Arthur has been 
doing extensive repairs. No signs in 
this of abandoned farms. At Martin 
Sheldon’s large 40x75 foot barn-rais- 
ing the ladies’ aid of the M E 
church furnished refreshments fo 
more than 100 people present to cel- 
ebrate the occasion and to assist. 


Walton, Delaware Co—Patrons of 
Bovine Center creamery were paid 
31e p Ib for butter fat in July; Andes 
Creamery Co paid 27%c. A _ stone 
crushing outfit is being set up at 
George Kazenstein’s quarry. Ward 
& Arbuckle plan to cut 750,000 ft of 
lumber near Pepacton; one-haif 
hardwood, the remainder basswood 
and hemlock. They will then cut 
60 acres pine between Delhi and 
Bloomville. 

Ithaca, Tompkins County—State 
spectors are reminding farmers of 
the section of the pure food law that 
became effective June 1. This holds 
sellers liable for offering to sell rot- 
ten, stale held eggs or eggs unfit for 
food. Grocers and other dealers 
shave been warned to be careful in 
purchasing. To be on the safe side 
farmers are advised to gather eggs 
every day and to retain all doubtful 
ones for home use or destruction. 


Lyons, Wayne Co—The — pepper- 
mint crop came through the winter 
fairly well but it was so extremely 
dry during the growing season that 
old mfnt will not yield more than 
25% of a crop. The outturn from 
new mint will be about 50% of nor- 
mal with the acreage somewhere 
around half of that of ’06 
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New York Grange Notes 


The first floral exhibition under the 
auspices of the floral society of Pitts- 
ford grang, No 424, was held recently 
at the town hall. One of the finest 
displays of flowers and potted plants 
ever seen on display at Pittsford was 
on exhibition in over 125 entries, in- 
cluding asters, cannas, sweet peas, 
gladioli, nasturtiums, verbenas,  mari- 
golds, dahlias, roses, geraniums, pan- 
sies, etc. They were placed under 48 
classes. Many fine premiums were of- 
fered, also special premiums were 
given on the drawing contest each 
day. During both afternoons a vau- 
deville was given in charge of local 
committees. Two dramas_ entitled, 
What’s Next? Diamonds and Hearts, 
were given, both being in charge of 
committees from the order. The hall 
was decorated very tastily with bunt- 
ing, etc. The carnival was well at- 
tended and a good sum was realized 
for the grange. 

In the death of Samuel Webster, 
Elk Creek grange, No 506, loses a 
valued member. In 1886, while work- 
ing at his trade, that of a carpenter, 
in Oswego county, he joined the 
grange and it was through his ‘in- 
strumentality that Elk Creek grange 
was started in 1887, the first grange 
in the county. He always enjoyed 
the work of the grange and had held 
different offices to the satisfaction of 
all Patrons. He was nearly 80 years 
of age: He enjoyed the distinction of 
being the first granger in Otsego 
county. 

Stanley grange held an interesting 
meeting recently. One feature of the 
evening was the display of 35 varie- 
ties of unnamed seeds and a contest 
for prizes awarded to those giving the 
greatest number of’seeds. Sheaves of 
wheat and oats and shocks of corn 
adorned the stage. A harvest program 
followed. The grange will hold a fair 
October 11-12. A large number of ex- 
hibits is expected. 

At a recent meeting of Farmington 
grange Mrs James C. Padgham read a 
paper on Bread and bread making, in 
which she declared that white bread 
was more of a perfect ration and 
would maintain life longer than any 
otner single food. Brown breads were 
inferior. She described various proc- 
esses of bread making and different 
kinds of flour. ’ 

Oswego county Pomona grange will 
meet at Hannibal September. 16-17. 
State Master Godfrey is on the speak- 
ing list. 

Goshen grange of Orange county will 
hold | picnic at Midway Park Septem- 
ber 14. 





A juvenile grange was recently or- 
ganized in connection with Fairfield 
grange of Herkimer county. This is 
the first juvenile grange in that county. 
There are only six in the whole state. 

The floral exhibit of Pittsford grange 
of Monroe county was a marked suc- 
cess. 

Dutchess county Pomona grange met 
recently at Pleasant Valley. A resolu- 
tion was adopted recommending E. J. 
Preston of Amenia as commissioner of 
agriculture on the expiration of Wiet- 
ing’s term. 





Tobacco Industry of Great Magnitude 


Few lines of industry in this coun- 
try exhibit more steady, healthy de- 
velopment than the tobacco trade. 
Figures compiled by the census bu- 
reau show that from ’00 to ’05 the 
value of tobacco products increased 
25.6%, the cost of materials 35.8%, 
amount paid in wages 30.6%, and 
capital invested 190%. The number 
of wage-earners employed ™m ’05 was 
159,408; this includes 85,691 men, 
66,291 women, and 7416 children un- 
der 16 years of age. The proportion 
of women comprised in the total has 
greatly increased in recent years. 

Of the agregate value of products, 
cigars and cigarets form 64.7% and 
chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff 35.3%. Of the total number 
of wage-earners, 85% were employed 
in the manufacture of cigars and ci- 
garets. The number of establish- 
ments reported as engaged in the 
manufacture of cigars and cigarets 
was 16,395, while the number re- 
ported for the other branch of the 
industry was only 433. 

The total amount of tobacco manu- 
factured in °04 was 448,511,583 Ibs, 
the quantity used in the manufacture 
of cigars and cigarets being 141,020,- 
029 Ibs as compared with 307,491,554 
Ibs used for the production of chew- 





jug uad smgking tobacco and snuff. 

The manufacture of cigars and 
cigarets is one of the few factory in« 
dustries that are represented in every 
State and territory. The production 
ranges is value from $9310, reported 
for Miss, to $60,623,617, reported for 
N 2 The production ~in Ni 
Y represents in value 28.3% of the 
total qeoeention ($214,350,051) of the 
U S. he value of products in other 
states is as folows: Pa, $39,079,122; 
Fla, $16,764,276; O, $13,241,230; and 
Tll, $11,669,485. As compared with 
the census of ’00 a very noteworthy 
increase in the value of product is 
shown for the state of N J, in which 
production increased from $2,647,595 
for ’00 to $8,331,611 in "05. Thus N J 
advanced from the 12th place in ’00 
to 6th at the census of ’05. 4 

The production of chewing and 
smoking tobacco and snuff is con- 
fined to a smaller number of states 
than that of cigars and cigarets. The 
total production reported for the U 
S is $116,767,630. Of this total, $27,- 
836,422 was reported for- Mo and 
25,488,721 for N C, these being the 
two leading states, producing to- 
gether 45.7% of the total product. 
The only other states reporting a 
product in excess of $5,000,000 were: 
Ky $13,117,000, Va $10,662,268, O 
$7,247,292 and Md $7,054,159. . 





Tobacco Notes 
WAYNE Co—Tobacco the past forf- 
night or two has made wonderful 
growth. If frost holds off until late 
this month we will harvest a good 
crop, although not as large as ‘06, 
because the leaf was topped too low 
to ‘permit of large growth.—[J. H. W. 
CHEMUNG Co-—Late tobacco has been 


improved by the recent rains and if 
frost doesn’t cut it, the crop will show 
a fair yield. The early fields are near- 
ly all cut but it has not been good 
drying weather for tobacco on the 
poles. There have been some buyers 
looking at crops and it.is believed 
they will pay more p Ib this year than 
in ’06—[F. M. F. 





New York Hop Notes. 


ONTARIO Co—Hop harvest under! 
way; yield less than last year. Acre- 
age about the same. Quality will be' 
fine. No buyers around as yet. No 
prices offered for the new crop. One 
dealer around some two weeks ago 
making estimates of crop. & 

SCHOHARIE CO—The rains and hu- 
midity of Sept have greatly changed 
the hop situation in this county. 
Many acres of hops are so _ badly 
spoiled that none will be harvested. 
The drouth of Aug and the mold of 
Sept will reduce the crop, easily, to 
one-half that of last year.—[R. 

It is no news that hop growing in 
many sections of the Empire state is 
giving way to dairying. However, the 
hop industry is still of much import- 
ance in some counties and has no 
lack of staunch adherents. A local 
journal in Otsego Co, commenting on 
the situation there, tells of the 
straits of one dealer who 15 years 
ago sold from 25,000 to 30,000 Ibs of 
brimstone to hop growers each sea- 
son. New he claims that his sales 
are running less than 3000 Ibs per 
year. 
changing conditions. 


Buffalo Milk Market 


Our Buffalo correspondent writes: 
Milk dealers of western N Y have 
raised the price of milk so that the 
consumer pays 7c p qt for the ordi- 
nary run of milk delivered at doors. 
The question of this raise in the re- 
tail price has been agitated for sev- 
eral months, but when about to pe 
put into effect the matter was 
dropped. This time, however, it will 
undoubtedly be carried out, owing to 
the imperative demands of the 
wholesalers and producers. For at 
least a year past milch cows have 
been scarce and all summer feed has 
been high with prospects higher still 
as soon as winter sets in. Products 
of milk have fallen off in volume, 
but it looks as if ‘the 7c retail figure 
will be maintained for some iength 
of time. York state has many fine 
farms that are not worked to their 
proper capacity and values are lower 
comparatively than in the west. If 
we expect to see moderate prices for 
milk there must be a great increase 
in the supply of milch cows. 
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Hop Crop Is Largely Harvested 


The "07 hop harvest .s fairly well 
completed. Indications seem to point 
to a lighter U S crop in the aggregate 
than was realized last year. Next 
week American Agriculturist hopes to 
present its final estimate of the ‘07 
hop yield of the U S, together with 
veluable information regarding mar- 


ket conditions, and the situation 
abroad. 

In parts of Ore several sales of 
new hops" were recently reported 


big deal in 
5c, a figure 
production. 
Oneida 


around 7@7%ec p ib. A 
"0G hops is reported at 
way. below the cost of 
Correspondents in Madison, 
and Otsego counties, N Y, report. a 
lighter yield p a than a year ago. In 
parts of Otsego the acreage harvest- 
ed shows up larger than in °’06, but 
this will not offset the smaller rate 
of yield. Some sales of new hops re- 
ported in York state around 15c p Ib, 
although buying is not active as yet. 
A well posted dealer at Cooperstown 
says that he estimates only 8000 bales 
for Otsego Co this y@ar, compared 
with 13,000 in ’06; quality below par, 
owing to bad weather during harvest. 


Old hops closely sold out in that 
section. 
L*TEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 


[In cents p lb with comparisons.] 


1907 1906 1905 
N Y state, ch 14@15 16@17 25@26 
med to prime13@HM 14@15 22@24 


Pac coast, ch 9@10 16@17 24@25 


med to prime 6@ 8 13@15 22@23 
Olds ........-.. 3@ 6 4@ 8 10@12 
German ......32@37 27@30 530@60 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 
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Monday, September 1907. 

At New York, cattle. markets con- 
tinued dull and depressed last week, 
withsa downward tendency in most 
grades. Dry cows 15@25c lower; 
good veals steady to the close. There 
was a slow trade in milch cows last 
week and with the exception of choice 
animals prices were $3@5 lower. This 
Monday there were 85 cars of cattle 
and 1SS0 calves on sale. Steers un- 
der liberal receipts fell off 10c on all 
grades, with a slow trade; bulls were 
doing a little better than at the close 
of last week and some sales 10@15c 
higher; thin cows were firm to 20c 
higher; medium grades lower; the 
yards were not fully cleared. Com- 
mon to choice 895 to 1470-lb steers 
sold at 4.27% @6.50 p 100 Ibs; bulls 
2.50 @3.75, with a few tail-ends at 2; 
no choice fat bulls offered; cows 1.25 
'@3.85, and a car of extra fat O cows 


at*3.95@4.15. Ohio steers, averaging 
1128 to 1372 lbs, sold at 5.15@6.40, 
[Ky steers, 1282 to 1378 lbs, at 5.90@ 
6.50, Va ‘steers, 1008 to 1389 Ibs, 
4.2714 @6.30, W Va do, 1145 to 1470 
lbs, 5.20@6.37%. Veals sold at 5.50@ 
9.50 and one bunch at 9.75; culls 4@ 
5, and market was firm to 2c high- 


er; grassers 3@3.50, or 25c higher; 
western calves were steady at 3.75@ 
5.25. 

* Sheep steady up to the close of last 


week, lambs slow except for strictly 
gZood stock, and common and me- 
dium lambs declined 25 to 50c. The 
range of pricés for the week was: 
Sheep (ewes) $3.25@5.50 p 100 Ibs, 


> 


wethers 6, culls 2@3, lambs 5.50@ 
8.25, culls 4@5.50 Today there were 
56 cars of stock offered. Sheep were 
steady, also good almbs; medium 
and common lambs were slow to a 
fraction lower; about 6 cars were 
held over. Comon to prime sheep 
sold at 3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs, culls at 
250@3, lambs 5.500@8, culls 4.50@5. 
There were about 30 cars of N Y and 
Pa lambs sold at the range of 6.35@ 
8, with tail-ends at 5.50@6; a car of 
Canadian lambs at 8, Ohio lambs at 
7.15@8, W Va lambs at 7.90. 

Hogs improved 10c “after Monday 
of last week, but the advance was 
lost later. Today with 1900 hegs of- 
fered prices wére steady. Heavy to 
light N Y and Pa hogs sold at $6.70 
@7 p 100 Ibs. 


THE HORSE MARKET 


‘There was not much demand for 
horses of any type last week at the 
private sales stables in New York 


city; at the regular auction sale bid- 
and while 


ding was indifferent, 
horses are no lower in the west, 
prices here are steady, owing 


barely 
+ 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


to the high price of feed. Choice 
heavy drafts are selling slowly at the 


general range of $225@350 p head; 
chunks weighing from 1100 to 1300 
Ibs at 175@250; general purpose 


horses at 75@240; city drivers at 150 
@300. 

At Buffalo, the week opened with 
225 loads cattle in’ the yards. Market 
fairly active with choice beeves hold- 
ing steady. to firm, steers making $6 
@6.65 p 100 Ibs, coarse grades 5@ 
5.50, fat cows 3.75@4.75, canners 1.50 
@2.75, heifers 4@5.50, bulls 3@4.50, 
veal calves 8@9.50, common calves 4 
@5, milch cows 20@58 ea. 

Hog trade displayed some activity. 
Mixed swine sold at $6.75@6.85 p 100 


Ibs, Yorkers 6.70@6.90, pigs 640@ 
6.50, roughs 5.40@5.50, stags 44 
4.75. Lambs firm at 7.50@8.25, wweth- 
ers 5.25@5.75, ewes 4@5.25, mixed 
muttons 4.75@5.40. Sheep receipts 


amounted to 70 double decks. 





New England Milk Prices Go Higher 


Large milk producers throughout 
New York and Pennsylvania will be 
intersted in knowing that New Eng- 
land milk prices are advancing ap- 
preciably. In practically all of the 
consuming cities of any size the retail 
price has advanced 1 to 2 cents a 
quart and farmers are being given % 
cent to 1 cent more for their product 
at the door. 

The largest organized body of milk 








producers in New England is the Bos- | 
ton co-operative milk producers’ com- | 


pany, which has representatives in all 
the New England states except Rhode 
Island. This farmers’ association has 
its directors in conference with Bos- 
ton contractors, or middlemen, rel- 


ative to winter prices, as American 
Agriculturist goes to press. The di- 
rectors, in behalf of farmers, are 


asking for 40 cents per 8%-quart 
can in the country, which 10 
cents more a can than prices for ne 
year ago. 

Dealers maintain they cannot give 
more than a 6-cent advance. Both 
are firm in their position, and while 


is 


the directors say a milk strike is not | 
likely to be called for October 1, Bos- | 


ton is likely to have a milk famine 
after that date unless dealers agree 
to 10 cents per can advance. Direc- 


tors say farmers will not make milk 
unless they get the advance and no 
strike will be necessary to cut off a 
large part of Baoston’s supply. 
Talking with a_ representative 
American Agriculturist early 
week, W. A. Hunter, clerk of the 
producers’ association, said he could 
see no certain decision for the im- 
mediate future. Boston contractors, 
or dealers are afraid to have a meet- 
ing among themselves, inasmuch as 
District Attorney Moran has already 
summoned some of their number to 
appear before the court to answer 
against the charge of creating a milk 
trust. Mr Hunter is advising pro- 
ducers to sign 


of 
this 


PUTS THE ‘‘GINGER”’ IN 
The Kind of Food Used by Athletes. 


A former college athlete, one of 
the long distance runners, began to 
lose his power of endurance. His ex- 


perience with a change in food is in- 
teresting. 

“While I was in training on the 
track athletic team, my daily ‘jogs’ 
became a task, until after I was put 
on Grape-Nuts food for_two meals a 
day. After using the food for two 
weeks I felt like a new man. My di- 
gestion was perfect, nerves steady 
and I was full of energy. 

“T trained for the mile and the 
half mile runs (those events which 
require so much endurance) and 
then the long daily ‘jogs,’ which be- 
fore had been such a task, were 
clipped off with ease. I won both 
events. 

“The 
perfect 


me in 
me my 
physical 
and my 
mind was 


Grape-Nuts food put 
condition and gave 
‘ginger.’ Not only was my 
condition made perfect, 
weight increased, but my 
made clear and vigorous so that I 
could get out my studies in about 
half the time formerly required. Now 
most all of the university men use 
Grape-Nuts for they have learned its 
value, but I think my testimony will 
not be amiss and may perhaps help 


some one to learn how the best re- 
sults can be obtained.” 
There’s a reason for the effect of 


Grape-Nuts food on the human body 
and brain. The certain elements in 
wheat and barley are selected with 
special reference to their power for 
rebuilding the brain and nerve cen- 
ters. The product is then carefully 
and scientifically prepared so as to 
make it easy of digestion. The phy- 
sic.. and mental results are so ap- 
parent after two or three weeks’ use 
as to produce a profound impres- 
sion. Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 





SAVE ONE-HALF 


Your Paint Bills 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 65 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Officially Endorsed by the Grange. 


| From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


no contracts until the | 


contractors and directors now at dead- | 





lock come to some decision. 
The Home Cheese Trade 

At Utica, N Y prices of cheese to- 
day, Sept 23, were higher and the’ 
tone firm. The yield of milk contin- 
ues about the same. Because of the 
diversion of milk to the shipping 
stations, which are offering unusu- 


ally high prices, ‘at least one-third of 
the factories that have. been selling 
on this board have been forced to 
close, and others will stop making 
Oct 1. As onfy factories remote from 
the stations will be able to compete 
with them, the make of cheese for the 
balance of the season will be light. 
Higher prices for cheese are, there- 
fore, possible, although buyers claim 
they are now paying all they can af- 
ford. The official ruling price today 
was 13\%c p Ib, as against 13c last 
Monday and 124%4,@12%c one _ year 
ago. The curb ruling was 13%c. The 
official transactions were: Large col- 
ored, 472 bxs, large white, 36, small 
colored, 2849 and small white 377, all 
at 13\ce. 

At Canton, 2300 bxs twin cheese 
sold Sept 21 at 13%c p lb; also 1100 
tubs ecmy butter at 29%c—[A. T. 
Martyn, Sec. 





You save all Dealer’s Profits, by buying “ Direct 
from Ingersoll,’’ and receive full value for your 
money in the Best Paint. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about paint and painting 
for durability. How to avoid the trouble and expense 
caused by paints fading, chalking and peeling; valu- 
able information free te you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. t now, 
Il can gave you money. Satis/action guaranteed, 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





—PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts stamps 
Rooms 28-38 Pacific Bidg., Washington, 0. C. Estab 1869 














and guaranteed 
absolutely 

WATERPROOF 
<OWERS 
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Sa gen? , 
OILED nf S, SLICKERS 
AND HATS i 
t ti 
eae Light ‘Durable 
Suits $32° Slickers $3°° 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 
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We manufacture Lawn «24 Farm FENCE, Seli direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, Neo 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO., 903 10th St., Terre Haute, ind, 










in Every 
No soft wire, only the best 


hard coiled spring eteel wire is 
used in the construc 


ST WIRE FENC 
for strength and durability 
fence known. Don’t buy until 
We Pay Fre 


” . 


ou get 


Cue. 
N.Y. 








B BROWN Rect 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE ¥ 
| All No. 9 Steel Wire. Well galvanized. Weighs A 
more than most fences. 15 to Bic rod, 
jelivered. Woscad free sample for inspection 
Write for fence book of 133 styles. 





aad test. 
The Brewn Fence & Wire Co. 
Oleveland, Ohio. 





Every Family Needs 


“CURRENT EVENTS” 


The little weekly paper of that name keeps 
you posted on all the important news of the 
world, and tells it in a few words with clear 
explanations, 

No need to waste time on the overgrown, 
tiresome, unteliable dailies. Take Current 
Events for yourself and for your young friends. 
Bring it to the attention of your local teachers 
and school officials. It’s a little gem ofa paper 
and is doing a great educational work. Send for 
free sample copies. Subscription —_ 40 cents 
a year; large discounts for schools. ddress 





Fastore (fier Western Office, 
ce Worthington 6 QQ“oaurremt Everts marge vuiiding 
| Speingield, Mass. Caloago. 





RICE & HUTCHINS 





demand to-day for Rice and Hutchins shoes for men, women and children necessitates 
seven large modem factories to fill our orders, W":h over forty years’ experience 
back of every pair of shoes made by us, wearers of Rice & Hatc!ins 
shoes may feel assured of being comfortably, tasteful'y aad econamica!ly d 
shod. T Send to-day for eur family footwear catzalog < 
showing hundreds of sty‘es ef our feetweer 


covering the needs of the whele family. 
your dealer for Rice & Hutchins shocs. 


TAsk § 
If he ji 


cannot supply you send your order and speci’cations te /} 
| us, adding 25c. for delivery charges. : 


‘ncorporated, 


8 High Street, 
BOSTON, 





Patent Colt Biucher, 
Dull Calf Upper, 
Mecium le, 
fon Exigr So's 
Flat Custom ias 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





The main weakness of most ready 
roofings is the fact that they have 
no mineral surface, and therefore 


‘ need constant painting or coating 


to keep them tight. 

Instead of a smooth skin coating 
made to receive a coat of paint, 
Amatite has a rough surface of 
small particles of hard siliceous 
rock such as is seen in quartz or 


‘other hard stone when examined 


- under a microscope. 


« 


This mineral matter is chosen for 
its weather resisting qualities. It 


‘is firmly embedded in the surface 


of the roofing. 

Qn the steepest roof the flow of 
water will not be strong enough to 
loosen these particles. This surface 
does not need paint to protect it 
from the weather. It will last for 
vears 


The extremely 
low cost of Ama- 
tite with its effec- 
tive protection 
and long service, 
without painting, 
care or repair, 
make it the most 
economical ready 


roofing yet de- 
vised. 
Two represen- 








tative . buildings 


showing the hand- 
some, clean ap- 
pearance of Ama- 
tite on the roof 
are — illustrated 
herewith. 

The following 


letter from the 








Amatite on one of the great Bellemeade Farm Bulldings | at Bedford, Mass, 


There is no reason in’ the world 
why you should buy a roof that 
needs painting. 

Paint is a makeshift to help pre- 
serve the material on which it is 
used and will only give limited ser- 
vice at best. 

The roof that you have to paint 
every two or three years is the 
roof that is going to leak if this 
care and expense are overlooked. 


owners of one. of these roofs is 
typical of the thousands of letters 
which “we have received in praise of 
Amatite. 
Gentlemen: I am_ very 
pleased to be able to state that 
the Amatite has been entirely 


satisfactory, and I -would not 
hesitate in recommending it to 
any one in need of roofing-ma- 
terial. Yours truly, 

CanEY GLASS COMPANY. 








PARTIAL VIEW CANEY GLAss CoMPANY’s PLANT. 


The need of painting is proof of 
weakness. It is not the roof that 
protects, it’s the paint. If you for- 
get to put the paint on, or for eco- 
nomical reasons omit doing so, you 
have a leaky roof. Amatite Roofing 
requires absolutely no painting or 
coating of any kind during its life. 


Roofed with 55,000 square feet 


Amatite 


Booklet and*® Sample of Amatite 
will be sent foes on request if you 
drop a postal to the nearest office 
of Tue Barretr MANUFACTURING 
Co., New York, Chicago, 
phia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 


nati, Allegheny, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, New Orleans, Boston, | 
London, Eng. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


Page. 


| 
|Are You Interested in Florida? 


| Best opportunities in the United States for money 
| making real estate investments. 

| scription to our descriptive magazine ** 
| Guide” FREE! 








| Or cash wheat around 





THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 























Wheat Corn Oats 
be BEE 
0 
° 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 1906 
Chicago .| 97 | .77 | .76 | SO | .B4 | 33 
New York || 1.06 85 62 60 56 37 
Boston. .| — ~ 729 60 59 40 
Toledo. .| 95 | .78 68 | 5l 53 35 
St Louis .| .93 -72 60 47 52 32 
Min’p’lis .}1.02 | .75 61 46) 52 | 32 
Liverpool .}1.12 | .90 | .76 | .66 _ a 
At Chicago, wheat much of the 
‘time ruled higher: under’ condi- 
tions *which the trade construed 
as bullish. Dec delivery passed 


the dollar mark late. last week, sell- 
ing at $1.10% p bu, May 1.07%, Sept 


course, carlots of choice spring were 
quotable at the usual sharp advance 
around 1.04@1.08. At top prices there 
were some realizing sales which whit- 
tled off part of the advance. Gov- 
erning influences were the northwest- 
ern situation, including Canada and 
the European wheat requirements. 
Low temperatures, particularly in the 
Canadian northwest, increased the 
number of poor reports as to yield. 

The other factor of strength was 
the present and prospective  better- 
ment in the export trade in wheat 
and flour. Exports of breadstuffs were 
larger. Grain harvests’ have made 
fairly good progress in western Eu- 
rope, while reports from Russia and 
other eastern Europe are conflicting. 

Corn has pursued a somewhat ir- 


| regular course, weak’ and strong by 


;} turns at the high 





Philadel- | 


Six months’ sub- | 
Investors’ 


| JACKSONVILLE DEVELOPMENT < 0., JACKSONVILLE FLA. } 





Always Mention This Journal 








nweL 


In writing any of our advertisers. ~ You 


will set a very quick reply if you do, 


level long since 
attained. Traders are watching the 
weather conditions, every day of the 
withholding of frost meaning much 
to the maturing crop. Receipts of old 
corn bave been fairly liberal and ship- 
ping demand good, with No 2 in store 
quotable around 61c; Dec, which 
means corn from the new crop, 5614 
@58e p bu, May 59c 

The oats market has touched a new 
high level, due to the unrest over crop 
conditions, Sept and cash oats 54%c 
p bu, Dec above 53c, and May close 
to 55c. Buyers of cash oats follow 
speculative market with reluctance. 

Rye offerings were small and de- 
mand about sufficient to take every- 
thing atthe high prices ruling. -No 2 
rye to go to store was quotable 
around 90@9l1c p bu, futures inactive. 

Barley without material change, 
market as a rule well supported. 
Very high prices prevailed for low 
grades, lots suitable only_for mixing 
with other feeds, quated at T0@7S8c p 


bu. Malting barley 80@92c. 

Timothy seed was rather more 
plentiful, cash demand. fair, market 
without important change, prime 


$4.75 p 100 lbs. Clover inactive, prime 
quotable at 16.25, hungarian 75@85c, 
German and common millet 1.10@1.25. 

At New York, .No 2 red winter 
wheat $1.06 p bu in elevators, No 1 
northern spring 1.21 afloat, Sept corn 
Tic, mixed oats 531l4c, white clipped 
N2@6414c, corn meal 1.40@1.60 p 
bag, rye 9414c p bu f o b, malting 
barley 95c @1.03. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, range cattle are com- 


ing freely, not only to this mar- 
ket, but other western centers 
as well. Considering the gener- 


ous runs, prices have held up fairly 
well, Choice corn fed steers realize 


$6.50@7.25 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 5.50 
fed 5.75@6.90. 


@6.25, distillery 

A good demand prevailed for all 
cows and heifers showing quality and 
finish. Such cattle proved compar- 
atively scarce. Except for expert 
grades the trade in bulls was not par- 
ticularly satisfactory. Veal calves 
irregular to easy at $6.50@7.50, fat 
cows 8@4, heifers 3.2 50@5, fey heifers 
5@5.40, stags 4@5.25, bulls 250@ 4.65, 
eanning cows 1.50@3, cutters 2@2.50, 
feeding steers 4@5.10, stockers 3 
@4.50. t 

The wide spread in hog quotations 
continues, although at times it was 


| noted that buyers seemed disposed to 


| 


| heavy weights. 


the gap between light and 


narrow 
Rough hogs $4.50@ 


97c, while, of | 


5.20 p 100 Ibs, mixéd packing - he 
5.75@6, selected and packing andj 
shipping hogs 5.80 @6.60.. 

The sheep trade’.continues to be 
featured by good prices, although the 
supply from the west is increasing; 
appreciably. Fat wethers $5.25@h7 
p 1 Ibs, ewes 4.25@5.25, feedi 
wethers 4.75@5.25, feeding ewes Sap 


4.25, bucks, stags, etc, 5 G4. 
Choice fat lambs 6.75@7.25, feeding 
lambs 6@7. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations te 
all instances are wholesale. They refer t» 
prices at which the preduce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. 
these, country consignees must 
freight and commission charges. 
sold in a small way to retailers or com 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. f 

Beans 


At New York, the tendency has 
been for a further hardening 
prices. Marrows fetch $2.35@2.40 p 
bu, pea beans 2.15@2.20, white kid 
neys 2.65@2.70¢ red kidneys 2.25@ 
2.30, black turtle 1.65@1.70. 

Cabbage 

At New York; market about steady. 
Flat Dutch $4.50@6.50 p .100, red and 
Savoy 3.50@5. 





At Boston, conditions unchange& 
Native offerings realize $5@7i® 
p 100 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, prices firm. Evap 
apples 914c p 1b, raspberries 34@35, 
peaches 12@13c. 


Eges 

At New York, ~ receipts smaller, 
market irregular. Nearby fresh eggs 
23@27c p doz. Checks 15@16c, re 
frigerator stock 20@22c. 

Fresh Fruits 

The highest prices in years have 
been realized by Cal pear growers 
this season. The Grand Junction assm 
expects total shipments to foot up 
300 cars.» Bartletts sold as high as 
$2.60 p bx f o b local stations. 

At New York, grapes more plenti- 
ful at 50@75c p case. Cranberries 
$5.50@7 p bbl. Bartlett pears 6@& 
Seckel 5@6.50, peaches 1.25@2.75 p 
6-till carrier, plums 20@40c p 8-lb 
bskt, watermelons 5@10c ea, citrom 
1@1.50 p 

Hay and Siraw 

Present. price to farmers $12 p 
for hay.—[Woodbury & Files, 
cie, Ind. 

At New York, old hay brings a pre- 
mium over new, but supplies of old 
are limited. New timothy moves ak 
mee p ton, clover mixed 19, clo- 
ver 16@17, long rye straw 12@13% 
oat and - wheat straw 8@9. 

Mill Feeds 

See article on mill feed situation 

Page 


ten 
Mun- 


Poultry 
At New York, a weaker tone te 
the market for live poultry. Spring 
chickens 14@14%c p Ib.1 w, fowls 
do, roosters 9@9%c, turkeys 13@ 
13%c, ducklings 14@144c, geese 12% 
@13c, guinea fowls 60@65c p pr, 
pigeons 15@20c. Dressed hen turkeys 
15@1i7c p Ib, spring turkeys 20@30c, 
fey broiling chickens 18@21c, spring 
ducks 16@17c. 
Vegetables 
At New York, sweet potatoes $1.50 


@2 p bbl, brussels sprouts 8@l5c p 
qt, beets $1@1.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 


$1@1.50 p bbl, celery 40@50c p doz, 
cuke pickles $1.50@3.50 p bu-bskt, or 
$2@4 p 1000, cukes $1.75@2 p bbl, 
cauliflower $2.50@3.50, corn $1@1.25 
p 100, eggplants $1@1.25 p bbl, or 40 
@60c p bskt, lettuce 75c @$1.25, lima 
beans 50c@$1 p bskt or bag, mush- 
rooms 75c@$1.25 p lb, peppers $1@ 
1.50 p large bbl, or 40@50c p bskt, 
peas $1@2, radishes $1@1.25 .p 100 
behs, Yrhubarb $1.50@2.25, | string 
means 75c@$1.25 p bskt. Marrow 
squash 75c@$1 p bbl, white $1@1.50, 
crookneck 75c@$1i.25, spinach 75c@ 
$1, tomatoes 30@50c p bx, rutabagas 
$1@1.50 p bbl,’ white turnips $2@3.25 
p 100 bchs, cress $1@1.50. 

Never Nurse a Grievance against 
the hired man, the neighbor, the 
horse, the cow or any other being. 
Nursed things are sure to grow! 


























THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
. Se 20 29% 28 
"06... 25 26 24 
"05... 21% 22% 20% 


At New York, receipts increasing, 
but much of this stock was sold to 
@rrive. All grades of butter are mov- 
ing well, choice cmy reaching 28% 
@29c p Ib, western factory 22@23c. 
Empire state dairy in moderate to 
light supply and prices range 23 
@27c. 

At Boston, supplies no larger than 
the demands of the trade call for. 
Extra western cmy 29@29%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, trade fairly good, al- 
though recent advances tended to in- 
timidate buyers somewhat. Extra cmy 
realizes 2714 @28 p lb, dairy butter 23 
@25c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, some weakness dis- 
cernible. Exports since May 1 amount 
to only 55,000 bxs, against 210,000 
bxs the same period in ’06. Full 
cream cheese sells at 14@14\%c p Ib, 
fine skims 9% @10c. 

At Boston, conditions generally fa- 
vor sellers. Empire state twins move 
ma 14@14%4c p Ib. 


ONION MOVEMENT AND PRICES 





Word comes from Ore that mem- 
bers of the onion growers’ assn are 
taking a firm view of the market out- 
leok this season. The organization is 
inclined to either hold the crop or 
market most cautiously. Some inde- 
pendent growers have been selling 
rather freely during recent weeks, 
offering onions at $1.10 p sack. Pa- 
cific coast traders claim the Wash and 
Cal onion crop this year is short. 


According to the secretary of the 
southern Tex truck growers’ assn, 
that organization handled 742 cars of 
onions during the season recently 
closed. The net price p cra to the 
producer was $1.34. In ’06 the assn 
sent out 746 cars at an average net 
price of 63c p cra. Some are antici- 
pating a bigger onion acreage in Tex 
the coming season. 

There seems to be a scarcity of on- 
fon seed in La and some say that on 
this account the acreage next year 
will be reduced. Seed has recently 
sold as high as $8, against an aver- 
age of 1.50. 

The market for onion sets in the 
Louisville district of Ky is exception- 
ally high. Growers have recently re- 
ceived as much as $5 p bbl for bright 
yellows and 6 or above for whites. 
Quality good. It is estimated that 
% of the crop consists of yellows 
and the remainder of whites. Tex, 
La and other southern states are 
buying freely. A single firm expects 
to yield 100,000 bus this season. 

Onions a fair crop here.. Only 4 
few offered locally at $1.25 p bu.— 
[F. H. E., Onondaga Co, N Y. 

Nearly 50% of the ‘06 onion crop 
has been sold or shipped. Movement 
active, prices ranging 35@40c p bu. 
{A. F. W., Sunderland, Mass. 

On a reduced acreage onion crop 
‘with many growers is best in some 
years. Few sold as yet. Growers of 
whites disposed to hold for better 
prices. Current quotations are: 
Whites $2@2.50 p bbl, yellows 80@ 
90c p bu.—[A. P. W., Fairfield, Ct. 


At New York, whites selling fairly 
well; reds and yellows little changed. 
State and western whites S85ic@$1 p 
cra, Orange Co reds 1@1.05 rg bag, 
we 1.50@2, N J yellows 2@2.50 
p bbl. 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 





It is reported that in the lower 
provinces of Canada that weather 
conditions have been against the po- 


tato crop. Acreage larger, but the 
yield will be no bigger than 06. 
Some dealers who récently re- 


turned from Cartbou, Me, claim the 
rate of yield of potatoes there this 
year will fall below normal. Farmers 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


have recently been getting $1.35@ 
1.40 p bbl. 

New Jersey potatoes are occupy- 
ing a dominant position at N Y right 
at present. This has been keeping 
out shipments from Me. Many farm- 
ers in the Freehold dist of N J have 
been 
potatoes. 


receiving $1.20@ 1.30 p bbl-sk for | 


At New York, demand good and | 


supplies not excessive. Long Islands 
$2@2.25 p bbl, Me 1.50@2 p sk, N J 
1.75.@2. 


~ 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK At Buffalo, pea 
beans steady at $1.65@1.80 p bu, red 
kidney 2.50@3.50. Potatoes 60@80c 
p bu, sweets 2@2.35 p bbl, cabbage 4 








@4.50 p 100, cauliflower 1 p doz, to- | 
matoes Tic p bu, eggplant 65c. Fancy | 


apples 3.75@4.25 p bbl, peaches 1.25 p 


bskt, pears 3@4.50 p bbl, local grapes | 


13@18c p bskt, plums 25@30c. 
hay 18@18.50 p ton. 
tive and firm, prints 29@30c p Ib, 
tubs 29@38c, dairy - 22@24c, f c 
cheese 15c. Fresh eggs firm at 28c p 
doz, western 24c, live fowls 15c p Ib, 
broilers 15c, ducks 13c. 


New | 
Cmy butter ac- 


At Rochester, red wheat 90c p bu, | 


rye 80c, barley 65c, corn Tic, oats 
55c, bran $25 p ton, middlings 27@ 
28, timothy hay 16@19. Butter 
steady, cmy prints 29@30c p Ib, tubs 
27@28c, dairy 27c, fresh eggs 2%4@ 
25c p doz, live fowls 12@13c p 
turkeys l6c, ducks 12c. 
beans 2@2.75 p bu, pea beans 1.50@ 
1.60, red kidney 2@2.25, beets 45c p 
bu, cabbage 3@4 p 100, celery 40c p 
doz, eggplant Tic, green beans 30@ 
35c bskt, onions 75c p bu, potatoes 
60@T5c p bu, cuke pickles 25@30c p 


100, tomatoes 30@35c p bskt. Ap- 
ples 65@90c p bu, peaches 65c p 


bskt, pears 90c@1-p bu. 


At § buckwheat T5c p bu, 
corn do, oats 65c, rye 80c, barley 70c, 
bran $28 p ton, middlings 30, gluten 
feed 29, baled timothy hay i8@19, 
oat and wheat straw 7@8. Cmy tub 
butter 30:23l1c p Ib, prints 32c, dairy 
28@30c, f c cheese 13@l4c. Local 
eggs 27@30c p doz, live fowls 13@ 
l4c p Ib, chickens 14@1l5c, turkeys 
18@20c. Potatoes firm at 75c p bu, 
onions 90c@1.25, cabbage 3@5 p 100 
Ibs, tomatoes 35@70c p bu, common 
apples 30@40c p bu, choice 75c, Bart- 
lett pears 2, Seckels -1@1.25, plums 1 
@1.75, grapes 20@25c p bskt. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, pota- 
toes 45@55c p bu, sweets $1.85@2 p 
bbl, cabbage 1.50@2.50 p 100, cucum- 
bers 25c p bskt, string beans 25c p 
bu, onions 75@80c, tomatoes 25c. 
Choice apples 2@4 p bbl, peaches 
1.25@1.75 p bskt, pears 25@35c. But- 
ter firm, cmy 28@3l1c p Ib, dairy 19 
@22c, f c cheese 15@16c. Local eggs 
24c p doz, southern 21@22c, live 
poultry higher, hens 14c p Ib, chick- 


ens 16@1li7c, ducks 11@12c. Beef 
cattle steady choice steers 4%@ 
4%c p Ib, milch cows 30@48 ea, 


veal calves scarce at 8@8\4c p Ib. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the demand so far 
exceeds the supply, that all surplus 
milk can be sold for $2.50 to $3 p 
can. Unless some unforseen change 
takes place, the present price of 3%4c 
p qt will in all probability be raised 
at the next monthly meeting to be 
held this week, to 4c. Dealers say 
this will be the highest price paid 
within 30 years, if it materializes. 

Revised official figures show that 
the Lackawanna carried to market 
in August 143,205 cans and 270,087 
12-qt bxs milk and 11,434 cans of 
cream. . 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Sept 21 
were : 





Milk Cream 


EE. Setetetsnes SS Oe 41,200 1,522 
Susquehanna .......... 10,425 65 
West Shore ....6..02+-.13,565 557 
Lackawanna) ......66-. 53,545 2,150 
N Y C (long haul) -.55,910 1,713 
N Y C (Harlem) ......11,180 222 
Onmasee~ .icec sccescoes nee. 2737 
Lehigh valley ........+.25,117 1,582 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,775 150 
New Haven ..sccccesee 6,383 can 
Other sources ....6.... 5,500 122 





Total ...274,441 10,810 
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DE LAVAL Separators are truly 


original inventions, in skimming efficiency, and important improve- 


ments, in durability and ease and 


in widespread usage and number of sales, the DE 
no competitor, or one that even approaches its record on any one 
of these points. The DE LAVAL was the original cream separator 
rtant inventions as the “Alpha-Dise” system 
and “Split-Wing”’ device it has always led and is today from five 
to ten years ahead of all other machines. 


‘and by such all-im 


rability and ease of operation 


record covering more than twenty-eight years. 
tests have proven that it will save 
of use over other separators. 


Been 


sold to date and are used ir 


by more than 10,000 DE LAVAL 
diff Over 98 per cent of the world’s cream- 
eries use only DE LAVAL machines, also all 
state experiment stations and every dairyman who has had real 


erent parts of the world. 


separator experience. The latest 
every respe 


century in building, separators. 


THE DE — AVAL 


Ranocney & Cana Ste. 
CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
eemapeLema” 74 CORTLANDT Street, ** inwiree 
Omumw & Saceamenro 1o7 F Sreaecr 
ZaNpnancisco. NEW YORK. AND, OREG. 


E LAVAL 


CREAM | 


SEPARATOR 


yy 


Considered from “every point of the compass” so to speak, 
n 


and represent the experience of over a 
Send for new July, 1 
of the “ World’s Record ”’ Separator. 


oe) hoe 


General Offices: 


World’s Record 


**World’s Record Machines ’’. 


economy of operation, as well as 
LAVAL has 


In close skimming, du- 
it shows an unbroken vietorious 
Thousands of 
rom $3.- to $5.- per cow each 
Nearly 900,000 machines have 
nh every country, being distributed 
branch houses and agencies in 


overnment and 
DE LAVAL models are ideal in 


uarter of a 
» catalogue 


SEPARATOR Co. 


676-177 Wuciam Grecer 








Read what one man says 


and we have on file in our office 


headreds of similar letters just as good: 





have been feeding Continen 
cows. I am mueh pleased 
with it than 





with the eae weight 
-d meail."’ 
G. H. Ecteworre, Worcester, Mass. 


tat Gtuten Food ve 
with it. Ie 


of either 








It’s the-same verdict everywhere—they all tell the same story—more milk 


—more butter, better grade,finer qu 


CONTINENTAL 


ality, gained by using 


GLUTEN FEED 


The great concentrated feed that takes the place of cottonseed meal and 
linseed oil meal. It’s cheaper than corn or oats, makes better butter, keeps 


the cows heaithy, prevents off feed 
ket. Have you tried it? 


and puts profit in the cow owners 


You can make your cows pay if you will 


cive them Coatinental Gluten Feed for it's a profit-maker. 
Ask your dealer or write to us direct. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL ©O., 


Box 164, PEORIA, ILL. 








THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Coatinuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO 

Conneaut Street, Linesville., Pa. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 








Page. 
Be Sure to Say 3"/cinn I Saw Your Adv 
| Im thie journal. Our advertisers like to know which pape: 


| they get the most orders from. 
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Another Tale of the Road 


By Frank H. Sweet 

OHN SHORE was a tin 
peddler. His wagon, a 
emall and rather dilapi- 
dated affair, was seen 
mostly upon dusty coun- 
try roads. John avoided 


276 





the larger villages. His 
best customers, wherever 
he went, were the farm- 
ers’ wives. When he 


drove up to the farmhouses’. the 
women would bring out their rag- 
bags to exchange the contents for 
tinware, Occasionally there ‘was 
sharp dickering on. both sides before 
the difference of a few cents between 
buyer and seller was overcome. 
John Shore was a tinker as well as 
a tin peddler. He was, indeed, one of 


those unfortunate men who can “do 
anything,” but who, alas! can do 
nothing thoroughly. He could re- 


pair clocks, set window glass, mend 
leaky vessels, repair ehairs, cut hair, 
make biscuit and play on the fiddle, 
but his skill in all these directions 
was limited, and he was unfortunate 
in being unable to concentrate his 
energies On any one thing long 
enough to master all its details. He 
was, like other scatter-brains, good- 
natured and easy-going. Of course, 
he was also poor, 

John’s home was in a small rented 
house on the outskirts of the village 
of Waverly. There was where he 
left his wife and six children when 
he went out upon the road. Lucy 
was the eldest. She was a tall, angu- 
lar, freckled-faced girl of 16, old and 
womanly beyond her years. She had 
spent most of her life as an amateur 
nurse to her younger brothers and 
sisters. She was round-shouldered 
from carrying heavy, fretful babies 
about for many hours every day, and 
when she was not carrying them she 
was usually bent half double sewing 
on their clothes, or on her knees 
scrubbing the tracks of their muddy 
little feet from the bare floors of 
their home. A faithful, uncomplain- 
ing little drudge was Lucy. 

The village talk was that Lucy was 
more of a mother to the Shore chil- 
dren than the mother herself, for 
Mrs Shore was a fretful, inefficient 
woman, who spent much of her time 
in reading sensational story papers 
and in running about gossiping with 
her neighbors, leaving Lucy in full 
charge at home. But the stronger 
and better qualities of some remote 
ancestor must have come down as a 
goodly inheritance to Lucy Shore, for 
she was energetic, keen-witted and 
more ambitious than one would have 
supposed possible, considering her 


depressing and discouraging sur- 
roundings., 
Mrs Shore died suddenly one Au- 


gust morning when her husband was 
away from home. Lucy won the ad- 
miration of the neighbors: who came 
in to help, by her calm and self-pos- 
sessed bearing at this trying time. 

“T had to be calm on account of 
the children,’ Lucy said, simply. She 
faced the unpromising future brave- 
ly on their account. Three weeks 
later her courage and_ self-posses- 
sion were again put to the test. It 
was ti-ie for her father to return 
from his last trip. Lucy went to the 
door half expecting to see the famil- 
iar team coming slowly around a 
bend in the road. Yes, it was just 
coming in sight. ’ / 

“Father’s coming! Father’s com-, 
ing!’ she called out eagerly to the 
children, who were eating their fru- 
gal supper of bread and milk at the 
kitchen table. 

Instantly five pairs of bare, brown 
feet, belonging to five bareheaded, 
shouting children, went flying down 
the dusty road to meet John Shore 
and to come riding gleefully home 
in the cart, munching the candy and 
the nuts their,father always brought 
them from one of his trips. 

But when Lucy returned to the 
coor after some hurried preparations 
for her father’s supper, she saw to 
her surprise that the children were 
walking slowly toward the house by 
the side of the cart, and that a 
stranger sat on the seat driving the 
old horse. She hurried out to the 
rate, a_ startled, inquiring look on 
her face. When the cart stopped be- 


EVENINGS 


fore the gate, Lucy heard her father 
call-out feebly from beneath the 
cover of the cart: 

“Don't be scared, Lucy. 
right, only I was clumsy 
fall off the cart a few 
and I’m all stove up.” 


I’m all 
enough to 
miles back 


“Yes, that’s it,” said the man who 
had been driving. “He ran over a 
little stump.in the road out by my 
house, about four miles from here: 
The jar tumbled him off the seat 
of -the cart. I'm sure one of his 


legs is broken and his shoulder seems 


to be out of joint, so I drove the 
cart home for him,’ 

The doctor had to be called, .of 
course. His report was that John 
Shore would have to keep quiet for 
many weeks. This was a_ serious 
matter. John had brought home but 
a few dollars in money. The bills 
caused by Mrs Shore's sickness and 


death were still unpaid. What was 
worse, the team must be laid up dur- 
ing the very time that was the most 
profitable of the year for John’s bus!i- 
ness. 


“It’s fruit and- tomater+canning 
time,” he said to Lucy, “an’ the 
women folks use a sight of tin cans 
and tinware of all sorts. I’ve more 
orders than I ever had afore, an’ 
here I am flat on my back an’ likely 
to stay here until snow flies for all 
I know. It’s mighty discouragin’, I 


don’t know what we're goin’ to do.” 
“I know, father,” said Lucy, sud- 
denly and with decision. I'll take 
the cart and go out on the road.” 
“What! You, a. gal of 16, go 
traipsin’ out over the country on a 
three weeks’ trip, peddlin’ tinware, 
sleepin’ nights in strange houses, an’ 


AT’ HOME 


had risen early and had done all that 
she could -do for the comfort of her 
father and the children while she was 


gone, One of the neighbors had in- 
sisted on taking the two-years-old 
baby, Danny, home with her and 


keeping him until Lucy’s return. It 
was a hot, dusty day in September 
when Lucy set forth in the old cart, 
with Ned, the old horse, between the 
shafts. She had patched and mended 
the ragged cover of the wagon and 
had washed the cart and groomed 
old Ned until he looked better than 
usual; but her turnout was still a 
sorry-looking affair, and Lucy, hav- 
ing a degree of pride not usual in the 
Shores, felt keenly her own shabbi- 
ness and that of the cart and of old 
Ned, with his harness composed 
mostly of odds and ends of leather 
straps. 

She wore her best gown, but that 
was only an ill-fitting, untrimmed 
brown calico; her head was covered 
by an ugly blue and white gingham 
sunbonnet with a pink lining. But 
though Lucy was keenly conscious of 
the unattractive appearance she pre- 
sented, she did not allow the thought 


of it to disturb her much. One or 
two of the neighbors had. thought 
and said that her project was ab- 
surd, and had predicted its failure. 


She was resolved that she would not 
return unsuccessful. 

“Get along, get along, Ned!” she 
would call out, as she shook the reins 
over his back. “We have work to 
do, old fellow.” 

Her father had, so far as he was 
able, told her at what houses he had 
engaged to leave articles of tinware, 
and had also told her some of the 





WHEN SUMMER 


bein’ ketched out in storms an’ all 
that. Why, Luey Shore!” 
“I'm not a bit afraid, father.” 


“I intended to go clear to Jackson 
Cross Roads_next trip, an’ that’s sixty 
miles from here, child.” - 

Lucy had an answer ready, as she 
did for every objection he made, and 
when the discussion was over she had 
won, and the next day she made 
ready for the trip. 

Three or four of the kindly dis- 
posed neighbors gathered to see Lucy 
off and to wish her good luck. She 





WAS PRODIGAL 


farmhouses where the families would 
give her lodging over night. 

When the farmers wives along the 
road saw the old wagon coming they 
would say: “There comes John Shore,” 
and great was their surprise when, 
instead of noisy, singing John, they 
saw a slender, pale-faced and quiet 
young girl in charge of the cart. They 
were sure to question heras to where 
her father was, and they were full of 
sympathy and outspoken in their ad- 
miration of her courage when they 
knew whvw she had taken her father’s 





place. Many of them purchased tin- 
ware that they did not really need, 
and they did not try to “break prices,” 
as they would have done with her 
father. They offered her food and 
lodging free‘of charge, but Lucy was 


conducting her business on strictly 
business principles, and she neither 
asked nor accepted favors, but paid 


for everything she received. 

The days were hot, the roads dusty, 
and poor old Ned crept along in a 
wearisome way. But Lucy was more 
successful that she had dared hope 
to be, more successful than her father 
had ever been on any of his trips, 
and she bore the. discomfort, not only 
bravely, but gaily. ~ 

On the tenth day she found herse# 
within three miles of the large town 
of Windom, her stock of tinware 
nearly exhausted, although she had 
gone over barely one-half of the route 
usually traveled by her father. Lucy 
suddenly decided on what she would 
do. She would go to Windom and 
there replenish her stock in trade in- 
stead of gofthg back to Waverly with 
the empty wagon for a new supply. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
she reached Windom. Inquiring the 
way to the largest ‘tinware store in 
the town, she drove up to it and 
climbed down from the wagon. Sev- 
eral persons stopped and looked cu- 
riously at the queer “outfit.” Some of 
those who saw her were rude enough 
to make remarks that came to her 
ears about herself, ‘her team; and that 
awful sunbonnet. 

But the next moment she had for< 
gotten all about this little hurt to her 
pride, for poor old Ned, worn out at 
last, dropped down before the store 
door, and in a short time was dead. 
A crowd immediately gathered, as a 
crowd always does gather about a 
prostrate horse, A man lifted the 
old nag’s head and let it fall, saying: 
“He’s gone up, sure, poor old rack- 


4 

Lacy stood by pale and tearful, 
quite overcome. for the time by this 
calamity and saying te herself: “What 
shall I do? What shall I do?” 

A short, slightly-built man, who 
had been hurrying around and talk- 
ing steadily ever since his arrival, 
now came up to Lucy and said, sym- 
pathetically: “Well, well, this is pretty 
rough on you, miss, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Lucy, her cheeks 
wet with tears. 

“Isn’t this John Shore’s outfit?” 4 

“Yes, sir.” 

His manner was kindly and his voice 
was so full of sympathy that Lucy 
was touched by it. “I’ve been ped- 
dling for him,” she continued. “You 
see he’s laid up with a broken leg, 
and I’m his daughter. I had to come 
out in his place. Do you know my 
father, sir?” - 

“Know him? Of course I do. Tf 
am Joe Keene, Your father and I 
were in the same regiment in the war 
and were messmates part of the time, 
He used to stay all night with me 
when he was in this part of the coun- 
try. .Come with me.” 

He led the way around the corner 
to a neat little white house, where 
they were met at the door by a tidy, 
motherly-looking woman, to whom 
Mr Keene said: 

“Here, ma, here’s John Shore’s girl. 
She’s had am accident to her team 
round the corner and she’s going to 
stay here to-night.” 

Mrs. Keene welcomed the’ girl and 
led the way into the house. “Now let 
me take your sunbonnet,” she said, 
“and then I’ll show you to your room, 
where you’d better lie down and rest 
until you hear me ring the supper 
bell; you look clean fagged out. -My 
husband will see to your team. . You 
jest.try to get a little rest.” 

Mr Keene, meanwhile, went back 
to the crowd, which still surrounded 
the dead horse. Climbing to the seat 
of the wagon he stood up on it, and 
said, briefly and to the point: 

“Now look here, gentlemen. This 
miserable old outfit, wuthless as it 
seems, was everything in the world 
its owner had to make a living with, 
and he’s an old soldier, with six 
children, and I read in the paper that 
his wife died a few weeks back. He’s 
a tin peddler. Maybe some of you've 
seen ’im ’round in the country near 
here.” ‘ 

“T know him,” @aid the proprietor 
of the tinware store, before which the 
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art stqaad “He bought goods of me 
sometimes.” 

“And he always paid for ’em, too, 
Yl warrant. John Shore's honest if 
he is peor and not the smartest man 
on earth. Well, he’s lying flat on his 
back at home with_& broken leg, and 
this girl is his qldést child, and she’s 
had the grit to take his place on the 
cart and go out peddling, and you 
see what she’s come to, gentlemen.” 

He pointed to the inanimate body 


of poor old Ned as he spoke, and 
then went on: 
“Now the point is, how’s she go- 


Ping to get home with her cart or how’s 
she going to keep up the business and 
save these children and her father 
from starving? That's our business, 
gentlemen. [It’s my business to the 
extent of a ten dollar bill.” 

He took @ erisp ten dollar note 
from his pocket and held it up, as 
he added: “Who else is interested to 
the same- extent, or more or less, as 
the case may be? Speak out quick!” 

The crowd grew larger, and the 
loquacious and eucentric but warm- 
hearted Mr Keene waxed more and 
more eloquent. Every one knew and 
respected him, and many of the men 
present responded liberally te his 
appeals on Lucy’s behalf. 

The poor girl knew nothing about 

what was going on around the.cor- 
ner. Tired and nervous she sat in her 
cool, pretty room, indulging in a good 
ery over her misfortune. But by and 
by Mr Keene came home to tea smil- 
ing and cheery. 
“Now don’t, you worry, my child,’ 
he said, heartily. “You'll come out all 
right yet. Bless you, I expect to see 
you driving your coach and four yet, 
I do, indeed.” But he told her noth- 
ing of the movement he had been 
making for her relief. She was up 
early the next morning. At the 
breakfast table she said: 

“Now, Mr Keene, I’ve thought it 
all over and the only thing I can 
think of is for me to hire a horse t« 
make the rest if the trip with.. De 
. you know where I can get one?” 
“Yes, I do,” he replied, promptly. 
“You sit here by the dining room 
window a few minutes and I'll bring 
one ’round for you to look at.” 

Half an hour later he drove up to 
the gate with a trim-looking horse 
hitched ‘to a neat, new wagon, shin- 
ing in its coat of green and red and 
yellow paint. It was a regular ped- 
dler’s wagon, very eonvenient and 
well made, that had been on sale as 
a second-hand cart, its former owner 
having died a few weeks before. It 
was as good as new—a very fortu- 
nate purchase for poor Lucy. The 
harness on the horse was new and 
shining, and when Lucy went out in 
wide-eyed womder she saw that the 
wagon was full of bright new tinware. 
“The tin stuff is the special pres- 
ent of a queer old fellow im this 
town that some people call mean and 
stingy, because he’s so saving and 
doesn’t live in much styk,” explatned 
Mr Keene. “But he often breaks out 
in reckless eatravagances of this 
sort.”’ 

“But the wagon 
said Lucy. 
“They're yours, my dear,” said Mr 
Keene,-“yours and Johrm Shore's. 
Tell him Joe Keene said so. It’s just 
a little instanee of the way Windom 
itt 1 have of appreciating pluck in a 


or 


and the horse? 


girl like you. No, ro, no erying, and 


no saying you can’t accept them. 
You'll have to, you know.” 
Ten days later the Shore children 


were running to the door and window 
every ten minutes,. looking for Lucy 
and the old cart and horse for though 
She had written.to them that she was 


coming, she did not tei the great 
news. The neighbors knew that she 
was expected on that day, and they 


also were on the lookout. 

“Oh Tommy! Sie! eome amd see!” 
called out little Willie Shore, late 
in thee afternoon, “See this wagon 
coming up the read. Ain’t it a dandy 
And see hew the harness s&ines! My! 
ain’t that a fine turnout? There’s a 
girl driving, too; yes, Lacy, Lucy!” 
He ram sitrieking down the road, 
all the fitthe Shores in swift pursuit. 
Lucy kissed them all as they 
climbed sheuting into the wagon, 
which haa hardly a single piece of 
llnware: teft in i#t—nearly aM had 
I been sold, 

Joe Keene was right when he had 
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A LITTLE FOLKS PUZZLE 


said that a girl like Lucy would 
Succeed in life. She did succeed in 
all her undertakings. She succeeded 
in imparting some of her own energy 
and pride and force of character to 
her father, and when, a year later, he 
brought a kind, go-d woman home to 








be a mother to his little children, 
Lucy found a way of giving herself 
some education and fitting herself for 
the honorable and useful position she 
now holds in life. 
New Era in Education 
OW that the schools are again 
in session, it =m encouraging 
" to note the progress of ra- 
tional methods and. practieal ideals in 
education. The demand for simple 
elementary instruction in agriculture 
is becoming well nigh universal for 
the rural schools. Im several states 
special commissions are planning 
how best to do this, while in some 
states the work is already in general 
There is also an increasing ten- 


use, 
dency to correlate school work with 
daily life. Some teachers encourage 


bring in samples of 
aH the plants, insects, stones, crops, 
manufactures, etc, of the neighbor- 
hood. Talks are given based on these 
samples, and the pupils study about 


the children to 


them in connection with their nat- 
ural history, geogvaphy, arithmetic 
amd other work. 


There is also an inereasing call for 
eimple and effective means of man- 
ual training... “We want to teach our 
children to wee their hands, to do 
things, to love work and be able t> 
do it, instead of getting book learn- 
ing merely,” is a universel remark. 
This can be done in even the smal!- 
est and poorest schools by means of 
manual training drawing, clay 
modeling and wood earviag, as de- 
scribed in J. Liberty Tadd’s book, 
New Methods in Edueation. For 
$5 or $10 a smal school can be 
equipped for this work, and if par- 
ents would co-operate by teaching 
the children howsework and farm | 
work at home, the resuk would be | 
better than 





in some of the costly 
technical schools in cities. 


Attention may also agetin be direct- | 


ed to the movement toward agricul- 
cural high sehools. The idea is to 
have an institution that cemes in be- 
tween the ordinary dstriet or graded 
school and the usual type of high 
school which is so much devoted to 
academic studies. The agricultural 
high school makes @ specfalty of les- 
soms and work in the science and 
peactice of agriculture im general, 
anr@ of the special kind of farming 
practice im’ the vicinity. The girls| 








get a similar kind of training in 
household arts and economics. Most 
of the graduates then go back to | 


the farm or the home, but those who | 
wish may take the higher education 


in a state agricultural college or 
some university for which they are 
thea admirably prepared. The agri- 


cultural high schools at Menomonee, 
Wis , and at Petersham, Mess, are 
typical of this new movement. Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Alabama are 
earnestly developing this work. Geor 

gia, however, has shown the greatest 

enterprise. Under the new law the 
state gives $6000 annually for the 
operation of an agricultural high 
school In each congressional district, 
but the town or county which secures 
the institution has to provide at least | 
200 acres of land and private build 

ings and equipment. We expect to 
see this idea developed in various 
ways in each stzxte. Farm life of 
the near future is going to be the 
most desirable kind of Hfe, and the 
most fashionable. 
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Buy your clothing di. 
rect from the mill. Cut 
out the dealer’s ts. 
Get two suits the 
peice of one. Suits and 
overcoats 

MADE TO ORDER 
handsomely wimmed 


at the 
and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Many pat- 


Mill 
Save Half terns to choose from, 
Men's vw. Suits 


Overceats and Rainceats 


MADE TO ORDER 


$7-52 to $18-°2 
Ladies’ B awe ses 
Fall 


the wearer at wholesale 
prices. All the newest 
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Olething 
to Order 


styles aud colors. Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Bril- 
liantines, Panamas, 
Henricttas, Shepherd's 
Checks, Mohairs. Every 
yard guaranteed. 


in all XPRESS CHARGES PAIB. 
Write for samples and 
S catalogue. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 









HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get © Improved,” no tacks required. 


“Wood Rellers Tin Rollers 









oe 
glide Over the paper without hitch, 


hack, or haggic. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 348 Baosoway, New Yorn. 
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See our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
Editorial Page 








Send For Our 


WHY HOT GET THE BEST and SAVE FROM $5 to $40 7 + "=== 











KALAMAIOO STOVE COMPANY, Manutactorers, 


that, under a 
_ 300 days in 
and selling direst 
first idea is to make the best See , €20 and in some 
experience honest workmanship Soocennct ota better z 
. 7 
See ara The z en geese ve or 
materials. can make—and you save 
aay we mao cut tho Miuhess am: buying 
nee te Sen, ee of And don't _ ) + 
Steel than any other stove manufae- money back if it is nab in every way 
“fists why ws emuey the mot Gg 
maintain tthe best > and b> mason ~ 
one « ipped, ineked, 
most modern stove factories in the we. ‘ 


rooms, 

maney. Ovrlineis — =| om- ants, boarding houses,clu bs and camps. 
Gencing st vee and ranges all kinds Gas stoves and f king 
for Gomestic purposes—for aad ~ : ay prions 


Katemac 
Crigunm ~Direet to-aser Manefecrer. Beware of |-aitators. 





Stove Be 

















co, Michtgen. 

































Geraniums Very Desirable 


BY T. LEE ADAMS, MISSOURI 





There is no more profitable orna- 
mental plant than geraniums. They 
are so easy to slip. This summer I 
was in the home of a fruit grower. 
His income being reduced this year 
from that source he built a small 
greenhouse,. They had a great many 
geraniums in the yard. They took 
slips from the choicest in August. 

It may be taken as.a general rule, 
that the most popular plants are the 
best, for otherwise they would not 
become such. What the painters call 
pure colors are preferable to mixed 
colors for reasons which nature her- 
self has given when she painted the 
sky one color and the fields another. 

Variations in flowers are like vari- 
ations in music, often beautiful as 
such but almost always inferior to 
the original. So if you possess but 
a few let me prsuade you to choose 
the scarlet kind; the old original ge- 
ranium—not one of th numerous di- 
versities of red and white, pink or ivy 
leaved, These are all beautiful and 
very fit to vary a large collection but 
to prefer them to the originals of 
the race is to run the hazard of pre- 
ferring the curious to the beautiful 
and costliness to sound taste. For 
winter market and early spring noth- 
ing attracts the eye so quickly as a 
large scarlet geranium. Everything 
is handsome about it not excepting 
its name which cannot be said of all 
flowers, though we get to love ugly 
words when associated with pleasing 
ideas, Cranebill is the English name 
for geranium though the learned ap- 
peilation has superseded the vernac- 
ular, 





Tea Roses and Carnations 


LAURA JONES 





Tea roses and carnations can be 
easily grown together in the same 
house or pit, requiring very much 
the same temperature. The demand 


for both cut flowers is about the 
same, 
For cut flowers one must have 


really good tea roses that are sure to 
grow and bloom, and that have per- 
fect buds, as the buds are preferred 
to the full blown flowers. The half- 
opened buds of the long, tapering va- 
rieties are the ones in greatest de- 
mand. -.The pure white and the dain- 
tily colored ones are usually pre- 
ferred. 

Bridesma and Mamam_  Cochet 
are two frée blooming excellent pink 
teas for cut flowers, the first being 
an exceedingly popular pink and the 
buds of the latter being all that is 








WINTER AND SPRING BLOSSOMS 


desirable in a cut flower, as they are 
perfect in form and coloring and 
very -fragrant. 

I would always put Maria Guillot 
first of the whites. It is an old rose 
that has never been surpassed by any 
rose of its color, and both buds and 
full bloom flowers are perfect and it 
is always in bloom. Etoile de Lyon 
is one of the grandest yellow roses 
for pot culture. The flowers are of 
good size, perfect in form and color- 
ing and very sweet scented. It is one 
of the. most prolific bloomers I have 
ever gotten hold of. 

ROSES FOR POTS 


For pot culture I use rich soil, 
composed of leaf mold, good garden 
soil, sand and well rotted cow ma- 


I keep the temperature of 50 


nure, 
70 and 75 dur- 


degrees at night and 
ing the day. 

Keep the plants moist and give li- 
quid fertilizer twice a week. In win- 
ter I use a teaspoonful of aqua am- 
monia to one gallon of water. 

TREATMENT OF CARNATION 

The carnations grow in pots in pit 
and although most florists say old 
plants that -have been forced once 
will not bloom again. I cut mime 
back almast to the roots in June and 
do not allow to flower again until the 


following winter. I find these are 
stronger bloomers than the young 
plants. They do better planted out 


in soil in the long box extending the 
length of pit. The soil must be 
stirred often to keep sweet. I use 
liquid fertilizer the same as for 
roses. The carnation will bear pack- 
ing and transportation better than 
almost any other flower, and for 
commercial purposes they must have 
large, full flowers, must not burst 
the calyx and must have long, strong 
stems. If I have a good variety and 
more than one bud forms on the 
stem, I pinch off all but one and al- 
low the entire strength to go to the 
one flower. I select the robust standard 
sorts that aresureto grow and bloom 
and leave the novelties alone. 

The pit where I grow both carna- 
tions and roses is an inexpensive af- 
fair, but frost never enters at ten or 
15 degrees below zero. It is 12 ft in 
length and 8 in breadth. ‘The hight 
at north endis7ftandsouthend 4%4 
feet. It permits the sun’s rays to 
penetrate without obstruction. 

There are nine benches, and back 
under the other benches there is 
room for boxes of bulbs and_dor- 
mant plants. The cost of pit is small 
and does well in this latitudé; far- 
ther north it would require some ex- 
tra heat during January and Febru- 
ary, perhaps, but it has never been 
necessary here. Cheap glass is al- 
Ways *?n expense, as it is so easily 
broken. 

One of the most important require- 
ments of a pit is perfect drainage 
during heavy rains. The water will 
often rise in an imperfectly 
pit. “If drainage pipe is used it 
should slope from all sides to the 
pipe, 
of water 


so there will be no small pools 
in pit. 


In my own the 


‘ PLANT NARCISSUS NOW 


While the narcissus is usually regarded as one of the real old-fash- 


and in some 
blossoms of 


ioned flowers, 
showy, gaudy later 


with, many 
those who really love flowers. 
that single bulbs of a new variety 
high as $100 wach in Engtand. 
ber, or early October. 


better than this flower of grandmother's day. 


gears. Plant a few this fall 


localities has 
days, 
grandmother’s garden has never wholly lost its 
other old-fashioned flowers, 
cheerful yellow or white blossoms are to be found in many 
In this connection it is of interest to note 
Of daffodil 
Bulbs should be planted in 
Nothing naturalizes along hedges and under trees 


discarded for the more 
beautiful spring posy of 
hold. Now, in common 
it is regaining its ground and its 
gardens of 


been 
this 


have been offered for as 
late Septem- 


Once in it will remain for 


drained |= 





drained pipe extends for about. 6 
feet from pit, and “it covered to 
about 4 feet with earth and sods, and 
in Severely cold weather this serves 
as a Ventilator, for the air is warmed 
by the time it reaches. the pit. 


tee 


Bulbs for Winter Bloom 








Every window garden should in- 
clude a number of pots of what are 
commonly. known as the spring 
bloomers, such as the narcissus, tulip, 
jonquil, freesia, hyacinth, etc. Now 














HOUSE-GROWN DAFFODILS 


is the time to prepare these. The ac- 
companying illustration shows a pot 
of daffodils brought into bloom in 
midwinter last year. 
cheery can be imagined than the 
beautiful soft yellow of these blos- 
soms. 

The bulbs should be potted now and 
the pots buried in the ground for 
from six to 12 weeks in order to in- 
sure a vigorous root growth before 
the top starts. When they are brought 
in, which should be a few at a time, 
they should be started into growth 
in a cool place, as a cool cellar. They 
may then be brought up to the light 
and warmth, but should never be put 
in a hot place. Water freely. 

The paper white narcissus and 
Roman hyacinth are among the easi- 
est bulbs for early forcing. The 
house may be filled with their ex- 


quisite fragrance as early as Thanks- 


Nothing more-~- 


suf- 
The former may be 


giving if the bulbs are started, 
ficiently early. 
readily grown ‘in water, but by all 
means have ‘a few potted. They are 
a delight to the eye and their fra- 
grance brings the breath of spring 
into’ the house when all is cold and 
drear without. 


No Home Too Small 
BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD 








Great Love lay in a tiny nest, 
With a branch below and the leaves 


above, 
Between the birds and the brooding 
breast; 
No home too small for great, great 
Love. 


Hidden Trees 


BY EDITH F, PETERS 








Somwhere in each sentence consec- 
utive letters will spell the name of a 


tree. Answers will be published next 
week. 
1—Little Pheobe echoes the shouts 


of her mates. 

2—Did you see Earl jump in every 
puddle? 

3—He asked: “Has 
turned from town?” 

4—-The bakery supplied bread at 
every dinner, 

5—It was an 
charm. 

6—Aye, aye, we will be on hand! 

7—The rope, a Chinaman carried 
away. 

§—He will climb a yellow and red 
arch. 
Apache, 

9—The chief I routed was an 

10—John said Will owed him a dol- 
lar. 

11—After the escape, a rich man 
went bail for him. 

12—The flow of sap pleased the 
farmer. 


Penelope re- 


opal made into a 


Hints for Window Gardeners—)o 


not mix window plants too much. If 
possible have one window for gera- 
niums, one for cacti and another for 
roses, or you may have a variety of 
plants in one window, but of a uni- 





form’ color. One plant growing 
thrifty and clean in a window is 
more pleasing to the eye than 2 


medley of plants that are in poor con- 
dition for want of light. Do not for- 
get to syringe the foliage of plants 
at least once a week. Plants, like 
babies, thrive best when kept clean 
by washing often.—[Ruth Raymond. 





It takes a born diplomat to observe 
without being observed. 














not do. 





EDDYSTONE 





Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Dress-making requires a great deal of 
time and work; and flimsy material will 


Simpson-Eddystone Prints are sub- 
stantial in quality with patterns of ex- 
ceeding beauty that do not fade. 

Some designs have a new silk finish. 

Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 

Black-and-Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints, 


PRIN TS The Eddystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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NEEDLEWORK? 


Our Pattern Offer 














A GRACEFUL FROCK FOR THE TINY CHILD 


HE pretty little frock sketched in 
No 4252 is suitable for develop- 
ment in either silk, wool or 


linen, though it was modeled, as 





No 4252—Pretty frock for wee 
Folks, 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
years. 
shown, in a soft washable woolen 
fabric, with hand embroidery in 


white silk for the decoration, narrow 
frills of lace finishing the neck and 
sleeves. The embroidery might be 
omitted, however, and ribbon or silk 
braid substituted for it. 


A SEASONABLE DRESS 
No 4253—Frocks of woolen material 
will be in order for some months to 
come for the small maid who requires 
warmth in her clothing, and the de- 





No 4253—Seasonable Child’s Dress, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. 


sign here represented is one that will 
be welcomed. It is both stylish and 
practical—two csirable qualities that 
do not invariably go together. The 
full blouse fastens in the back, but 
a front closing is prettily simulated, 
buttons assisting the illusion. 


WNIQUE MODEL FOR A YOKE WAIST 
No 6060—The shaping of this waist 
is unique, and to a woman of good 


figure 
The V-shaped neck is outlined by a 


t will prove most becoming, ° 





TABLE TALK 


quaint lappet collar, which, besides 
opening a way for the display of 
hamdsome embrofdery or lace, attrac- 
tively inchoses the simulated chemi- 
setts. 
HOW 10 OBDER 
These patterns are 10 cents each, 


of our Pattern Department, this of- 
fice, order by number. 





With the Host 


Last winter in these columns there 
was much of interest in regard to 
adopting children. That the letters 
herein printed at that time have 
borne fruit is evidenced by a letter 
which will be found in another col- 
umn and which should be an inspira- 
tion to everyone who has méans and 
the desire to help God's helpless. Mrs 
Babcock began-with the idea of 
adopting one boy. She wrote to the 
Host to see if he knew where such a 
boy could be obtained. She has con- 
cluded with the decision to take 
three. I think all our Tablers will 
unite in an earnest wish that the 
bread so freely cast upon the waters 
may return to her in an undreamed 
of abundance in the years to come. 


In the Open Forum will be found a 
brief account of an experiment which 
is being tried in Michigan to keep 
the district school and yet furnish 
the rural pupils with high school ad- 








N> 6960—Good Yoke Waist, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 


vantages. Our Tablers are invited to 
make free use of this department in 
discussing the rural school question, 
the pros and cons of the district and 
centralized schools. 

Have flowers in your window garden, 
good Tablers. Try some bulbs. They 
are so easy to grow and require 30 
little care, and they give so abun- 
dantly of pleasure in their beauty 
and fragrnce. There is no cure in 
the world for the blues equal to God’s 
beautiful blossoms. 

By the way the Table seems to be 
going to sleep again. There must be 
something lacking in the bill of fare. 
Perhaps an _ entire rest from the 
Table would be welcome. What say 
you? 





The Open Forum 


Dear ‘Host: I ha have seen much 
comment in thesé columns for and 
against the “district school.” We are 
experimenting on a plan which we 
hope will prove successful. We still 
retain our district schools but in ad- 
dition have organized a township 
high school for the accommodation 


of pupils above the seventh grade. 


We have utilized the town hall, add- 
ing the necessary furniture and fix- 





tures. A competent young man is 
im charge and we will await results 
before putting up a high school. Al- 
ready outsiders are enrolling and the 
prospects for the future look fair. 
The tuition is no higher than in the 
village high school, with the advan- 
tage that all necessary books are here 


furnished by the township. We are 
the pioneers in this state in this move~- 
ment. If our plen is not plain 
will gladly answer any questions 
through this department.—[Arthur 
Fudge, Mich. 


Dear Host: I moved once into a 
new town where I completed a very 
preity new heuse which had been 
started. I was often d.scouraged in 
fixing up the yard. People after I put 
in the plants said: “That fellow is 


pretty fine; he thinks he can do 
things.” They really seemed to think 
I was putting them in the back- 
ground. [I |l:ved there 12 or 13 years, 


and saw pretty soon that the other 
yards were beginnizg to fix up. The 
people came to me and asked where 
I got this and that, and how to start 
and propagate plants. I found that 
one plant in my yard accemplished 
more than I ever could have done 
in any other way. I conld not have 
talked it into them.—[F. 8. Carr, O. 

Dear Tablers: Can any of you tell 
me what I can do to keep the sugar 
in my grape jelly from crystallizing ?7— 
(Mrs B. M. P., RI 


Dear Host: For some time we have 


used a steel kitchen range which cost | 


$30 from one of your advertisers. It 
has given good satisfaction, 
setver of either coal or wood. The 
oven thermometer is a great help in 
baking, since it shows how to avoid 
burning. The price for so neat and 
useful a range is within the reach of 
all.—[E. F. Sage, N Y 
Mrs E. D. &S., Ill: If you will send 
your full address and a 2-cent stamp 
the recipe for which you ask will be 
sent you.—[The Editor. 


Open Hearts and Homes 


WYOMING FOSTER MOTHER 








Dear Host: I have been waiting 
until we found a little boy so as ww 
tell you about it. I have heard from 
three different boys, and my husband 
ang I are going to send for all. Then 
I shall feel that I am doing what 
good I can, by giving these three 
little orphans a home. ° 

We are poor folks, but we can give 
the boys a good home and a good 
education, and we intend to raise 
them so we shall be proud of them, 
and to have them to love us as if 
we were their own father and moth- 
er. I am sure we can be far better 
to the mthan I have seen some par- 
ents treat their children 

I only wish others would do as we 
are going to do. If they wouia wonly 
take one poor little orphan into their 
homes and hearts and cere for it, I 
am sure they would not regret it, 
for I don’t think a home is com- 
plete unless there is a child in it. 

I wish all who are childless and 
could possibly afford to would take 
one aryway. A; we hope our heaven- 
ly father will give us a home above 
after death, let us give a home to 
his poor little orphans. 

I know I could never be unkind 
to a poor little fellow with no one 10 
love him in this world but me. My 
husband wishes he could afford to 
take a dozen or more. 


“I saw your adv in A A.” 
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Direct from Faetery 


Wholesale Prices, Freight Prepata ° 
We offer vee me not a AX, —. stove, but the guar.:. 


teed product cs 
Sealer’s profit of $5 te S20. e aja save you th } 
STOVE: 


GOLD COIN Rinses. 


ot Fy ices with safe delivery guarantee, ' 
reight prepa hly polished, wn | 
— fuel, time and ae fy lterime 7 J ‘ 
e alw guarantee to ta 
back any Gold ¢ Stove at eur expense and | 
retura your money W not satisfied after 
- ONE a ore 
better st 
duplicated by any standard enove tA Ram 4 ad : 
ir tell ahoct sit” Saxe Book—Free 
s 
a'Yor this before 900 tal cay tasne nto 





THE GOLD Com Com sree & Lot Sree, les, £Y. 











Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samvet T. Marnagp, 


Weemerly cae of Horticulture at the Mas- 
usetts Agricuitural College. 
is book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit it is up to date in 
ot Teal cu ular, covers the eutire ise 
t —-, . oe in plai 
of such varieties = 





peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, ch 
quince, eanerw, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, . blueberry, h 
su 1 ‘Traits, propagation ‘of fruit trees 
and ts, = growing under glass, 
“and ae Gignaoes. The per 
a particularly compre 
complete, forming a monofraph im itself The 


pa er on forcing peaches, grapes, i puccoaful 
jescribes the’ most 


- eh fruita, 
= t present day, most 
—— practical Ereatioe on we aa 5 in- 
istry. 
Iitustrated. Sx? inches. 265 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpald coccccccccscccccccccceccccccccce $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


430-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicage 


OILS 


Charles William Burkett 
Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The most complete and popular work of the kind 
ever published. As a rule, a book this — is 
dry and uninteresting, but in this case it 
like a novel. The author has put into it hist in- 
ag The story of the properties of the 
soils, heir imp and it, as well 
as a , th of the problems of 4 
and crop feeding, make this book Conall 
uable to the farmer, student and ie nine 

o- 


We ng are many illustrations of ee 
ter, each one suggesting some 
ciple in soil management, 300 pages. ve ioebes. 
Cloth $1.2. ~ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
430-441 Lafayette Street, New York. 


Mention this °°°:)°3"o" 
advertisers; 
Journal you'll get avery 
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“Let The ROYAL BLUE 
Wash For You”’ 


You must see the 1907 Royal Blue Washer. 
most of the work out of washing, and all the dirt out of the 
clothes—and it can'¢ injure the most delicate fabrics. 
Royal Biwe is bui!t to last a lifetime—Tub of 
Louisiana cypress—Frame and Gear gray iron and steel. 
Its gear,a marvel of simplicity, is encased in a blue 
* globe, on top, easily accessible. 
Runs so easily that a child can operate it. 
us today for book showing how to make washin 
Ask your dealer te let yeu see how the Royal Bine werks. Sce 


THE H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 
1446 Reckingham Road, 
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Nothing to get out of 
Write 
easy. 


today. 









Davenport, lowa. 



















































































ADVERTISEMENT 


I’m Gumbel 
The ‘Knodig’ Man 


My Offer to You on Any ‘Knodig’ is— 
Try :it—Use it on Your Place:30 Days 
FREE Before I get Your Money—Your 
Satisfaction Proved hy the | prap my 


OFFERS 


Just write me so that I can write you per 
sonally—Send you my “Knodig” Manure 
and tell you all the reasons 
why I’ll send you one of my “Knodig’” Ma- 
pure S; so that you can make a field 
test test of t and use it todo your foreneing work 
wih. ¢ on your Pace f for or 3 Days F , 
s only 
epeiader Taree gs to co) this kind of a 
test—no advance payments—no notes to sign 
—no* sale” and namoney paid by you to me 
until you’ ve Proved sorerecee action by using my 
Knodig”’ for a month’s actual work. 

My odig” is the only Manure Spreader 
sold under an iron clad Money-Back Guar 
antee that means every word it says. 

Don’t figure that this is an ordinary “sham” 
free trial offer. You'll see that it isn't when 
you just write me and hear from me. 

l'll_ write you personally and send 
my Free Book about my Knedig” Ma- 


mure 
Then you yourself can decide whether you 
want to try one of my “Knodigs. 








Knodig Cream Separator 
I'll send you the only Cream Separator 
that’s weed Cncaeh to oe ing be 
© same pian as ec & ve 
Free Book if you'll just write me as 
below and say you are interested. 
H. C. GOMBEL. 


Use My Spreader 30 Days You try the “Knodig” Manure Spreader before’ Zou pas pay , lig Pitless Scale 


pout Fann: (ey ag ee. of progressive Sasmes : 

‘ ave bought the Knodig Pitless Scale e D ane ofa : 

at “Gumbel’s Expense hed full month’s fair, free test before one penny was paid to me. Just say to me that you'd like to read and 
That’s the *Knodig” way—just let the spreader sell itself, know about m Rneges Sites Se le—one of 

YY" should and you can take me up on this real 30 days’ free Ofmosale. You are the judge and jury, too; you inyesti ate the Greatest Farm Money ers—and I'll 





all the facts; you examine all the evidence; you see the ™ ‘ send you my Free Book, write you personally 

Sree Se Rae ena dat Manure Sprender in actual optaign’ wantag emt gutta, ff Free Beak ai soite and sone 7es 

before you buy or ee, of A any Manure puck field—and then you give the verdict which means “sale” or on just the same liberal plan 

ou ought to read my Free "Manure Spreader B Book. ‘no sale.” as above—%0 Days Pree—At Factory Price. 
Bien you'll kaow Why you wy pa, as well save $30to $50 —,,___| have mighty little to do with the matter after I’ send the Address me as below. H.C. GUMBEL. 
and why at my low Factory-to-Farm Price, you'll get in my KNODIG” out to make its way with you. It must sink or All yon’ve got to do now fs to send me per- 
“Knodig” even a better manure spreader than many others that Wim on its merits. sonally your name and address om the ceupon 
would cost you double the price I'll charge you—if you decide to So write me today, personally—like this on a postal or in of a postal card. Yours very truly, 
buy mine after you’ve tried the coupon below— H, C. GUMBEL. 















30 oon Wend Anyi ny phy te —_ Le oy per ang ged HY CG Gu mbel Gen’! Mgr. 
Cigationstobuy-nossdeatall wien yeu aye e vi 
when the time comes that you are satisfied. National Pitless Scale Go., 
2023 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 











Remember that I give you my legal bind- 
ing Guarantee that my ‘Knodie” Manure 
Spreader is just exactly as sepeoseated— (tO5 gpacans 
and as you'll find it by trying —or your & 
money back if you do buy it. 
Here are some of the po ints os Sony 
to consider in which my 
nure Spreader is the Gunerion of Sere, 
—Lightest draft 
—Spreads the manure evenly with- 
out wasting it like others 
—Built strong to last a lifetime 
—Highest quality of materials 
tised and most expert work- 
manship 
—Easiest to handle and run 
—Simplest and most practical 
in construction and operation 
—Repair cost practically elim 
inated by the simplicity and strength 
of every part. 





Use This 

Coupon to 
Get my ‘Knodig’ 
ManureSpreader 


ows National Pitless Scale Co., 
a 2023 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Then you'll decide that 
you want to 


Try one at my expense \ 
for 30 Days Free 
















Dear Sir:—Without obligating myse¥ in any 
Ormuchmoreon sect Maat Fo tea eee 
re. that WAG... 20200 ccc cossccvcccencncosopecccccs cccnveseseeboseenece ceesoeve cede sencesoses 4 
the Sp ader Free Gis os poten Cai bk cet tae oa PSY SAE NIT * 
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You Ought ta Have 
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